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( nunity Singing in Minr Do ‘ 
The Friendly Town of Mitchell (S. Dak.; t 
camp shelter) if 
Why the Ducks Come to Oakland (Calif 
League of Neighbors, Elizabeth, N. ] 26) 
The Care of Municipal Skating-Rinks (Highland 
Park, Mich.) 315 
Salt Lake City’s municipal golf course 5 
Dangerous ‘“‘Amusement Devices’ ; 
Kankakee, Ill., celebrates concrete road opening 
A New Tourist Camp at Pierre (S. Dak 
Homestead (Pa.) Makes Good Use of a Dump i 
The Municipal Outdoor Theater in Iowa City, 
Iowa (photograph) 404 


Oakland’s (Calif.) Municipal Recreation Camp. 418 
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A Power Problem 
of Fuel Waste Solved 





An end long sought by builders of prime movers is a power 
plant which operates at high efficiency at fractional loads—a 
plant with a fuel economy that is constant over all loads. 
Facts to Remember In the Fulton Diesel Oil Engine this great end is fully attained 
About The Fultou Diesel Fuel consumption is reduced automatically in proportion to the 
load, with only a negligible increase in consumption per net 
4 > horsepower at any point in the entire range of load. 
A compact eself-containe ‘ —_ 1 
power plant This fact makes the Fulton Diesel more economical in the use 
7 all power purpoece tir 
unite from 150 to 100 of fuel per net horsepower than any other type of prime mover 
reepower ’ “ 
In moet cases shows clea! And this economy is independent of the human element, for, 
eavinge of two-thirds er . : } 
fuel Deumption unde excepting the operations in starting and stopping, the engine 
Thermal effictency is self-controlled and automatic in its functions. 
Steam 15% mazimun 
Diese!—3e net 
roe bonsuaption in dire Our new bulletin, No. 801, describing and il- 
t nm to load, ~ - 
eas heap fuel lustrating the Fulton Diesel Engine and con- 
Constant readiness for oper taining other valuable information, will be 
etter without stand-by mailed upon request 
— k and easy starting 
conom Iindepende t . ron yw ~ . 
— FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
Long Ife with onstan ~ ° , 
efficien: —— Successful Engine Builders for 69 Years 
kaslly operated and mair : 1 
Branch Office t 1, Hava { 102 | N 








tained by any competer 
steam engineer a. 
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Constantinople’s Burnt Areas Provide 
Unique Opportunity for Large- 
Seale Replanning 
By Dr. Francis W. Kelsey 


Ex-President, American Institute of Archaeology 


MERICANS find it easy to believe 
A that the United States and Canada 

afford opportunities for city planning 
without a parallel elsewhere, on account of 
the recent origin and rapid development of 
the centers of population, and the temporary 
character of so large a part of the construc- 
tion. Nevertheless, no American city of 
large size and strategic location at the pres- 
ent time more earnestly invites the atten- 
tion of those interested in this field than 
Constantinople, Turkey. 

In the European quarter of Constan- 
tinople there are buildings not unlike those 
of the cities of northern Europe. But in 
Stamboul, the heart of the Turkish city, 
and other native quarters, wood is exten- 
sively employed and the construction is of 
the flimsiest. In the hot summers the wood 
becomes as dry as tinder, and strong winds 
from the north easily fan the most insignif- 
icant blaze into a conflagration. Until re- 
cently the facilities for fighting fire were 
totally inadequate, and the firemen were 
more interested in extorting money from 
those whose property was endangered than 
in putting out the fires. 

Hence it has come about that in recent 
years approximately one-fourth of the area 
of Stamboul has been burned over. The 
burnt areas—not to make account of small 
fires—aggregate 2,089,000 square meters 


out of a 
meters. 


total area of square 
Other fires have cleared extensive 
regions in the northern part of the city, and 
also in Scutari, which is on the east side of 
the Bosphorus and not shown on the Plan 

The relation of the burnt areas to the rest 
of the city may be seen at a glance. The 
accompanying Plan with the areas marked 
was prepared for the United States High 
Commissioner, Rear Admiral Mark L. 
Bristol, and is published with his permis- 
sion. It is evident that the destruction has 
been caused by a series of seven great con- 
flagrations, 

The Burned Areas 

The first of these fires desolated the area 
in Stamboul marked “A” on the Plan. It 
started on August 26, 1908, and destroyed 
1,500 buildings. The second great fire com- 
menced July 24, 1911, in the smaller of the 
two areas marked “B” and leaped across to 
the larger area; it burned 2,463 buildings. 
The following day the area marked “C,” in 
the Jewish quarter, was burnt over. The 
area marked “D” was burned June 3, 1912. 

The largest burnt area in Pera is that 
marked “E” on the Plan. The fire started 
on July 26, 1915, a short distance south of 
the German Embassy, which occupies a 
dominating position on the Pera ridge, and 
spread southward, roughly paralleling the 
shore of the Bosphorus. It consumed 1,400 


8,500,000 








buildings. The mo 
de of the Golden 
21, I919 the burn 
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What About Rebuilding? 


\t first thou; 


RAMSHACKLE WOODEN CONSTRUCTION 


eht on 


ymiders that als 
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ist nothing 
eg 
i nuuilding. 


marked “G.’ 
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has been done in the way of re- 
Here, again, several causes have 
must 


contributed to the same result. It 


not be forgotten that in the years preceding 


pt the Great War, conditions in Turkey were 
a much disturbed, first by revolution, then 
e by the Italian and Balkan wars. In the 


meattime the costs of materials and con- 
struction have so increased that, according 
to the estimate of an expert, about half the 

wners of the real estate in the fire-swept 
districts are quite unable to raise the money 
needed for rebuilding. But if the requisite 

ipital were at hand, it is by no means cer 
tain that rebuilding would now be resumed 
of extreme uncertainty in | 
future administration and develop 


regar 


eCAaALLSE 


, ' 
to the 


he ent of the city, and the lack of a definite 

plan 
l The destruction of habitations in Con 
le stantinople has been accompanied by a 
table increase in population. In 1908 


he number of inhabitants was estimated a 
more than 800,000 but less than 900,000. 
available, but con 


servative computations place the total num 


inhabitants at 


» exact statistics are 


the present time at 


er ol! 








TYPICAL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


When a blaze starts in a tinder pile like this, it is almost impossible to prevent 
its becoming a conflagration 
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about 1,200,000, though it 
the total 
The 


is suggested that 


may run as high as_1,250,- 


000. city is crowded with refugees 
and foreigners. 
The resuiting condition has brought in 


describable hardships to the people of the 


city. While the population has increased 
30 per cent or more, its housing accom- 
modations have been reduced, on a con- 


servative estimate, at least 15 per cent be 
low the total of The congestion of 
living and of street traffic is almost unbe 


lievable to 


1908. 
one who has not seen it. 
In consequence, Constantinople, instead 
of being, as in times past, one of the cheap- 


est cities in the world to live in, is now more 


expensive than any other capital that | 
have lately visited; to be specific, living is 
here more costly than in London, Paris, 


Athens, Rome, Bucharest, Sofia, Damascus, 
or even Jerusalem and Cairo. In what de- 
gree the high cost of living in Constan- 
tinople is due to profiteering I do not know; 
but it is not to attribute wholly 


to profiteering the excessive cost of livi 


necessary 
ng 
here at this time, in view of the demand 
for quarters to live in and the cutting off 
Asia Minor. 


view of the 


of the supplies from 
From the future, 
the burned areas of Constantinople are an 


point of 


asset of incomparable value and interest 


The great fires of the last century in Amer- 
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ican cities furnish no proper parallel. These 
cities were of modern growth, with broad 
and regular streets, and in most cases had 
an adequate system of sewers and water- 
mains. With the exception of a compara- 
tively small area, therefore, it was possible 
in rebuilding to follow old street lines. 

Here in Constantinople, on the contrary, 
one finds almost virgin soil for city plan 
ning. In the unburnt portions of the city 
a large part of the construction still remains 
of the most temporary character, and the 
development of public utilities is far behind 
the requirements of the population. On ac 
count of its commercial and political rela 
tions, and its advantages of location, at the 
crossing of two intercontinental trade 
east-and-west land route con- 
necting Europe and Asia, and a great water 
north and south—this center of 
population, under proper governmental ad- 
ministration, must rank 
important in the world. 

If only a far-sighted and liberal public 
policy can be worked out and given legal 
sanction, it presents the most extraordinary 
opportunity of the ages to build a metro 
politan city in the light of the experience 
and knowledge which the centuries of civic 
development, and the recent decades of in 
tensive study of city planning, place at the 
service of the expert. 


routes an 


route 


among the most 


Results of Government Housing in Canada 


NDER the provisions of the Canadian 


Housing Act, dated December 3, 
1918, and recorded in THe Amenrr- 
can City in April, 1919, the sum of 


$25,000,000 was allotted to housing loans 
to the provinces. Ina report by the Depart- 
ment of Health of the Dominion, under 
whose jurisdiction the housing problem is 
handled, the unexpended amount available 
as of March 31, 1921, 
Eight of the provincial governments had 
at that time adopted the act providing for 
the acceptance of the loan for the erection 
of dwelling places. 


was $10,455,000. 


These were Prince Ed- 


ward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia. Alberta had not then 
acted. The amount of the Federal loan 


actually borrowed by the provinces up to 
March 31, 1921, was $14,545,000, and the 


total number of houses erected 3,691. It 
was expected that 1,496 additional houses 
would be built during the remainder of 
1921. The provinces advanced to the 
municipalities $12,547,435 out of the Fed- 
eral loan, while the total sum allotted to 
the municipalities reached $19,916,503. The 
amount was far below the applications for 
loans, which amounted to $34,522,897. 
Official reports received from the provincial 
housing authorities indicated that 171 
municipalities had taken action, as shown 
by the following table: 


No. of 

Mu’palities No. of Amount 
That Have Houses of Advance 

Province Taken Action suilt Made 
TE b60506 00866 72 2,344 $ 8,750,000 
nc coc nae 18 525 1,580,000 
British Columbia ... 27 359 1,361,500 
EE ccescest oes 34 263 1,033,500 
Nova Scotia........ 6 93 600,000 
New Brunswick..... 14 107 1,220,000 
a eee 171 3,691 $14,545,000 











The Fire Hazard of Radio 


4 Problem Which Must Receive the Serious Consideration of Fire Officials, 


Particularly with the Present Thunder-Storm Season 


ITH at least 750,000 radio sets now 
in active use throughout the United 
States, the majority of them in pri- 
vate homes, and with the ranks of the fans 
constantly increasing, all records for the 
popularizing of a new scientific discover) 
Like 
other inventions, radio telephony has intro- 


duced a which must be 


have been swiftly eclipsed. many 


hazard 
fire officials. 


new fire 
recognized by 

No longer ago than last November only 
a few thousand receiving sets were in use. 
hese were experimental affairs, playthings 
almost exclusively of the younger generation. 
Lacking authoritative instruction, amateurs 
installed these sets in many different ways, 
each one setting up his antennae according 
to his individual knowledge. Moreover, but 
slight regard was paid to the hazards inci 
dent to installation, especially the danger 
of fire arising from the attraction of light- 
ning. Along with the astounding growth of 
interest in the subject, therefore, has come 
a need for regulation, with a view to re- 
moving such dangers as exist and to stand- 
ardizing the installation so that the spread 
of radio for utilitarian, educational and 
entertainment purposes may continue with 
1 maximum of efficiency and safety. 

It is perhaps natural, considering the re- 
markably short time in which interest in 
the subject has grown, that potential fire 
hazards should be ignored or overlooked by 
the public and fire officials. Even where 
some realization of possible danger has 
existed, inquiries have been met for the 
most part with misinformation, uninten- 
tional, it may be, but none the less harmful. 
Among the legion of writers on topics 
related to the radio, a few have indeed con- 
sulted the current edition of the National 
Electrical Code, prepared by the National 
Fire Protection Association and approved 
and issued by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. But these requirements, pro- 
mulgated in 1920, were based largely upon 
the hazards incident to the equipment of 


wireless telegraph transmitting stations 


where antennae of considerable height and 
length were used and where the hazard of 
high potential equipment had to be taken 
into ] 


1920 the wireless tel 


phone had not yet begun to be really dome 


account. In 


ticated 


} 


One of the fire hazards lies in the in 


clination of those interested to experiment 
with lighting circuits and other high voltage 
systems. 


hree children in Aiken, S. ( 


It is reported that not long ago 

t were burned 

to death in a fire resulting from a short cit 
\ New | 

boy carelessly crossed the leads from his 

storage battery and started a fire that might 

become 


cuit in a radio transformer. Jersey 


have serious if it 


had not beet 
promptly detected. It is of such 
dangers that the National Electrical Cod 
requires all wiring to be in accordance with 
the class of installation. The work should 
always be inspected before being placed in 
service. 


because 


In order that the Electrical Code may be 
kept abreast of the latest development in 
electrical science in its more practical as- 
pects, it is habitually 
intervals. 


revised at two-year 
The spreading popularity of the 
radiophone made it necessary to revise that 
part of the code which relates to receiving 
and sending apparatus, and to make public 
the amendment at once to 


meet the emer 


gency that has arisen. These revisions, it 
should be said, are in themselves tentative 
and subject to possible further amendment 
before they are incorporated in the next 
published issue of the Code. 

The specifications have been drawn up by 
a special committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association, whose findings are 
viewed as standards of engineering prac- 
tice. Besides the underwriting organiza- 
tions represented on this body, engineers 
acting for the Radio Relay 
League, the American Telephone and Tele 
graph Company, the Radio Corporation of 
America, and the Independent Telephone 
Association participated. 


American 
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Fighting a Menace to the Health of the Country 
l t gS 1 the utmost importance to the pu 
Ce ] ( that these state laws and led 
n creation f fresh yuit eral regulations shall be faithfully observ 
£ ding water eithet while the roads are being built, for at tl 
. } n the time adequate drainage can be had with 
it higl r railway constructiot ery little, if any, additional cost: where 
t tl erabie portion ot f through carelessness or wilfulness the 
malaria in the country mav be termed culverts ar¢ placed too hig or the borrow 
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cihicatio1 require that the ulverts o1 bi eding spots that are being created i 
e roads shall be so placed that they their vicinity, and should insist on thei 


completely drain all wet areas above eradication. Not to do so will inevitably 


the <« ert entrance and that all borrow mean more mosquitoes and more malari 


M 
ot 


s or excavations made along the road bout their homes. 

\ shall be fille roperly drained No road, however necessary for travel 

iny Southern States have enacted laws can be called good if it interferes witl 
£ 


similar purpose. proper drainage. 
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CHARLES RECH, PLAYGROUND MARBLE CHAMPION OF JERSEY CITY, AND THE WINNERS 
OF OTHER PLAYGROUND CONTESTS, WHOM HE DEFEATED 


Playground Marble Contests Help 
Build Character 
By A. Harry Moore 


Director of Parks and Public Buildings, Jersey City, N. J. 


HII visiting one of the play sey City. Five thousand bovs ent 
gTo nds in Jersey City recently | had them enter }ust is they 
; , ; ‘ 


chanced to overhear two little boys athletic contest, by signing an entt 
wrangling over a game of marbles. They nd turning it over to th 
had been playing for quite a while, and one playground nearest their hom« 
had lost many of his prize marbles Phe try blanks were then filed and th 
winner was the best shot, but the loser was tions were started 
doubling the stakes with the hope of get We did not look for much succes 
ting back what he had lost. start. but as the « est ( ’ 
It was then that I decided that marbles boys soon forgot the ier’ 
as it was being played, was not an ideal fellows’ marbles and were fighti1 
game for any boy, and the thought ran’ win the chance to play for the 
through my mind—why not play for honors — ship of Jersey City Then came t! 
1 tead of marbles, and in this way take the nd sixteen lads 11 p tor the 
of gambling out of the game: and a chance to be hailed ' 
I talked the plan over with the Super shooting champion of lersev City 
visor of Playgrounds. We then called a he interest in the game became wid: 


meeting of the playground instructors and spread. Fathers and mothers of the lads 
drew up a set of rules, and the contests came to Pershing Field. Hundreds of } 


were started in sixteen playgrounds in Jer- from the sixteen playgrounds came flocking 
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to the big field to cheer for their ré spective 
shooters 
Charles Re ch a fourteen year -old boy, 


large for his age but nevertheless a regu 


; ' 


ar playground lad, was the final winner. 


Several of the other 


lads gave him a great 
battle, but he finally put them out 
received by all as the first and only marble 
shooting champion in the country to-day. 
He was presented with a gold medal by the 
' 


local Rotary Club, and the fifteen pl 
ground champions received silver -medals 

Champion Rech did not have long to wait 
before a worthy opponent issued a chal 


lenge. Marbles had attracted President 
Harding, senators, congressmen, and other 
men of national fame at the national capi 
tal. The playground children of Washing 
ton started a contest, in which Michael Tar 
The Washing 
ton star came to Jersey City with his man- 
ager and a number of his Washington 
friends. 


iano was the final winner. 


Ten thousand people witnessed 
this contest. Pershing Field was decorated 


with flags and bunting. Movie men were 


there by the score. Governor Edwards of 
New Jersey was an interested spectator. 
\fter a battle, Rech 
finally won, and again was hailed as the 
world’s champion 


forty-five-minute 
He has played many 
games since and has yet to taste defeat. He 
recently issued a challenge to the boys of 
the world, via the wireless route, that was 
heard in lower California and also in Alaska 


AMERI 
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In getting the boys to play for honors 


they are being taught true sportsmanshiy 


They are getting their first lesson in the 
game of clean athletics; they are being 
ken from the gambling side of the gam« 
1d made to realize that honor and glory 


amount to more than wrangling and fight 


ing over a few marbles that a fellow may 
win. It is teaching the boy to fight fair 

The rules, as adopted in Jersey City, call 
for a small ring to be placed in the center 
of a plot of ground. In this ring are placed 
the stakes, one marble for each of the play 
ers. Every player must furnish his own 
stakes. When the marbles have been placed 
in the circle, the contestants then stand at 
1 line marked off 25 feet distant, and toss 
their shooting marbles. The boy tossing 
nearest the circle, or “fat,” as it is termed 
by the Jersey City boys, gets the first shot 
He must knock a marble out of the fat be 
fore he is given the chance of taking a 
If he knocks 
1 marble from the fat, and then hits the 


crack at one of his opponents. 
shooting marble of one of the players, that 
particular player is out of the game. Every 
shooter must first knock a marble from the 
fat before he is allowed to try for a hit at 
some other fellow’s shooter. In this way, 
the game narrows down to two players, and 
they jockey about the fat until one or the 
other is knocked out of the game and the 


winner is declared the champion. 














PART OF THE CROWD THAT CAME TO SEE THE CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST IN JERSEY CITY 


cision 


Prien 














Street Paving Methods in Providence, 


Rhode Island 


Old Stone and Concrete Bases Used on Heavy-Traflic Streets 


By M. H. Bronsdon 


City Engineer, Providence, R. I. 


HERE are 130,692.2 square yards, or 
39,200 linear feet, of street of average 
width of bituminous pavement, in 
cluding sheet asphalt, Warrenite and bitu 
lithic pavement, laid upon rolled stone or 
water-bound macadam base, in Providence, 
R. I. The pavement is in the very best of 
condition and gives every indication of be- 
ing as satisfactory as any pavement which 


lower course being bound with crusher 
screenings, and the upper course pene 
trated with Texaco 96 asphalt. The rolled 
stone base is favored because streets laid 
six years ago with this type of base show 
scarcely any cracks in the surface, and the 
traffic has increased so that now there is a 
large percentage of loaded 5-ton trucks 


Another advantage in the 


passing over it. 








FRANKLIN STREET FROM WESTMINSTER TO WASHINGTON, PROVIDENCE, RB. I., SHOWING 


SHEET ASPHALT PAVEMENT ON ROLLED STONE BASE 


we have laid. The rolled stone type of base 
is being used on streets classified as “me- 
dium traffic,’ where a 10-ton steam roller 
can be operated during construction. Be- 
tween the tracks of the street railway com- 
pany, a concrete base is being laid, owing 
to the fact that it is impossible to satis- 
factorily use a roller at these locations. 
The 22,584 yards of sheet asphalt laid 
during the season of 1921 was laid either 
upon a concrete base in locations inacces- 
sible to the roller, or upon a pentrated base 
laid in two courses each 3 inches thick, the 


use of a rolled stone base is that the time 
required for the total construction of the 
pavement is less than with any other type 
of base, and it is believed that the rolled 
stone type is just as permanent and reliable 
as concrete, black base or penetrated base. 

The following specifications are used in 
Providence for laying a rolled stone or 
macadam base: 

General Description.—The base shall consist of tw 
courses of mineral aggregate, each course composed 
of specified coarse aggregate and screenings, and each 
course shall have a compacted thickness of not les 


than 3 inches. The two courses when completed 
shall form a foundation having a compacted thick 
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Where the Road Money Came From 
e 
lhe United States spent $600,000,000 for roads in 1921, according to estimates 
ft the Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture. This 
sum was derived from the following sources: local road bonds, 33 per cent; 


yssessments, and appropriations, 14 per cent; 
12 per cent; state road bonds, 7 per cent; motor 


=e r 
Federal Aid, 14 per cent; and miscellaneous 


township, and district taxes 





ixes and appropriations, 


license revenues, 19 per cent 


sources, I cent 


per 
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Water Storage in Johnstown, Pa. 


Klevated Tanks and Water-Tower Solve Problem of Supplying Water at Suitable 
Pressure to City and Hilly Suburbs 


HE city of Johnstown, Pa., lies in a 

valley at an approximate elevation 

of 1,165 feet, but 25 per cent of the 
water consumers are located in suburbs on 
the hills at elevations varying from 1,400 
to 1,750 feet. The Johnstown Water Com- 
pany is at present carrying out a rather ex 
tensive program of steel tank construction 
to enable it to supply water at suitable pres- 
sures to all districts. 

The main water-supply comes from five 
reservoirs located on various streams near 
the city. The water flows by gravity into 
the city proper, satisfactorily serving eleva- 
tions up to and including 1,280 feet. From 
here it is boosted by auxiliary pumping sta- 
tions to tanks or stand-pipes on the hills, 
from which it flows by gravity to the con- 





























A 250,000-GALLON TANK 














A STAND-PIPE OF 285,000 GALLONS 
CAPACITY 


sumers located in that district. Each of 
these tanks serves as a complete and sep- 
arate distribution system. 

The elevated steel tank shown in the first 
illustration was erected last year for the 
Johnstown Water Company by the Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Company. This 
tank has a capacity of 250,000 gallons and 
is elevated 65 feet above the ground level. 
An unusual feature of the town is that the 
columns are of different lengths. The tank 
is located on a steep hillside, and in order 
to obviate as much excavation in solid rock 
as possible, the tower supports were built 








N 


to fit the contour of the ground. This tank 
serves the suburbs of Westmont, South- 
mont, Elim and Brownstown. 

The second illustration shows a steel 
water-tower, built last year by the same 


company. This is of the stand-pipe type, 
as the hillside on which it is built furnishes 
the necessary elevation. The tank has a 


capacity of 285,000 gallons and serves the 
Roxbury and Ferndale districts. 

Plans for the remainder of this year call 
for the erection of three additional stand- 
pipes of large capacity to increase the sup- 
ply for the Prospect, Moxham and Dale 
districts. 

Because of the various elevations of the 
districts served, it is not economical to oper- 
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ate a central pumping station from which 
all districts can be supplied. This makes it 
necessary to operate seven different sta- 
tions, the water-supply being taken from 
the gravity system at a head of approxi- 
mately 100 feet and boosted with centrifugal 
pumps to the tanks on the high levels. The 
maximum capacity of the pumps is 600 gal- 
lons per minute each. The operation is so 
arranged that not more than three of these 
stations are running at the same time. All 
pumping is done between the hours of 6 
P. M. and 6 A. M. when the peak load on 
the gravity system is lowest and when a 
decided decrease in the power rates is ob- 
tained, thus greatly lowering the operating 


costs. 


The Soot Burden on American Cities 
It Is Measured in Tons per Acre, Not Collars per Day 


By Rudolf Kudlich 


Assistant to the Chief Mechanical Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


SMOKE survey of Salt Lake City, 
A conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Mines in 1920 in coopera- 
tion with the University of Utah of Salt 
Lake City, showed that the soot fall for that 
year averaged 349 tons per square mile per 
year, the average annual concentration be- 
ing from 200 tons per square mile in the 
residential section to 798 tons in the busi- 
ness district near the railroad yards. A 
survey conducted the following year to 
determine the progress which had been 
made in smoke abatement showed that the 
concentration of soot had been decreased 
about one-third. A survey of smoke con- 
ditions in Grafton, W. Va., is also being 
made by the Bureau of Mines, but the re- 
sults are not yet available. 
The Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh in 
1912 conducted a smoke survey of the city 


of Pittsburgh and the surrounding coun- 
try, which showed that the annual soot fall 
varied from a minimum of 595 tons per 
square mile in the high residential district 


to a maximum of 1,950 tons per square mile’ 


in the low-lying mill districts along the 
Ohio River. The average fall over the en- 
tire district surveyed was 1,032 tons per 
square mile per year. 

Another survey was made of the soot fall 
in St. Louis, which showed a minimum of 
506 tons per square mile per annum in the 
high residential district and 1,247 tons per 
square mile along the river front, with an 
average of 812 tons. 

A smoke survey was also made in Chi- 
cago in 1914, which revealed quite high 
smoke concentration, but no record of soot 
fall was made. 


Note.—Published by permission of the Director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 








Types of City Paving 


In our cities the original water-bound macadam and gravel roads have for the most 
part given way to higher types of construction, until to-day they constitute an average of 
only about 26 per cent of the total yardage. 
asphalt, brick and stone block. If we eliminate the water-bound pavements, we find that 
of the higher city types, asphalt constitutes about 55 per cent, brick about 19 per cent, and 
stone block about 14 per cent, giving a total of 88 per cent for these three types. 

—Prevost Hupsarp, Chemical Engineer. 


The three most widely used city types are 
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A Temporary Substitute for a 
Swimming Pool 


By Claude A. Allen 


Superintendent of Recreation, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Y installing municipal shower-baths, 
B Elizabeth, N. J., like New York City, 


has been successful in providing a new 
form of recreation for the children, many 


of whom live in cramped quarters where 
there are very poor facilities for bathing, 


and where trips to the beach are seldom 
While it is not possible for chil- 
dren to learn to swim under the municipal 


possible. 


readily accomplished, the Chief of the Fire 
Department was next visited and asked to 
supply fire hose and Bresnan distributors 
(which are used by the Fire Department in 
cellar and 
nozzles’). 


fires, are commonly 
The final step was to 
plan something that would hold the hos¢ 
and distributor in the air for a height of 
about 8 or 10 feet. 


called 
“cellar 


The writer applied the 











EFFECTIVE, INEXPENSIVE STREET SHOWER, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


shower, and it is acknowledged to be only 
a temporary substitute for a swimming pool, 
it affords great relief during the torrid days 
of summer for those that are unable to 
reach a swimming pool or the seashore. 

Walter H. Baldwin, President of the Re 
creation Commission in Elizabeth, has had 
the idea of street showers in mind for a 
number of years, but only last year did it 
become a reality. 

Before installing the showers, it was first 
necessary to lay the plan before the Mayor, 
who promptly gave it his hearty indorse- 
ment and encouragement. The next step 
was to get permission for the use of the 


street from the Board of Works. This 


idea of an oil derrick to this need and, with 
the cooperation of the Manual Training 
Department of the public schools, had a 
miniature derrick constructed 8 feet in 
height, which offered a suitable support for 
the distributor and allowed the water, under 
full pressure, to be sprayed for a radius of 
about 20 feet. Thus, four departments of 
the city cooperated in this service for the 
children—the the 
Fire Depart- 


Recreation Commission, 
Department, the Executive 
ment, and the Vocational School. 

The first shower was erected at fire head- 
quarters without formal announcement. 
Mayor Victor Mravlag, of Elizabeth, and 


President Baldwin of thé Recreation 
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r the treet \ 

th children of nationaliti i 

1 girls from familie n comfortable cit 
cumstance ind oth from homes wher 
rosperity is a stranger were there which 
hows that the new form is democratic 
Many types of bath thts were in ev 
ence during the season, and ranged in 
tyle fr tth Ave { ost back to the 
Garden of | en, the I nece suit eing 
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benefits and advantages gained. In Eliza 


eth, our showers cost the meager sum of 
$4.28 each, this representing the mere pric¢ 
f the lumber. In some sections this ma 
terial could be secured gratis, making t 
new service possible by spending nothing 
more than time and thereby affording happi 
ness, cleanliness, and relief that cannot be 
1 in dollars and cents. 

[he apparatus used in New York City 
was more expensive, more elaborate, and 
] 


otf a more permanent design, but neither 














ELIZABETH’S SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
SAME KIND OF KIDS 


the most fashionable for the boys and girls 

The municipal shower met with such 
pronounced success and was such a wel- 
industrial city, 
where, in some sections, the children live in 


come innovation to this 


very cramped quarters, that the Recreation 
Commission plans for the installation of 
several during the present summer. An 
other step in advance will be attempted by 
providing a basin about 10 or 12 feet square 
] 


ler the shower in which the children can 





ash about 

here is really no reason why every town 

cannot provide this 

form of recreation, not only for the chil- 
j 


, 





‘*‘OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE’’ DRAWS THE 


was in need of any special facilities for b« 
ing placed in operation. A fire hydrant and 
the bare street, combined with the shower, 
obtained for the children the desired relief 
Many requests were received from adults 
to have the bathing continued in the even 
ing, so that grimy, perspiring workers 
might be refreshed after a day’s labor in 
a sweltering temperature of 90 degrees or 
over. 

[his practice helps not only to foster 
the communal idea, but to teach the health 
value as well as the comfort of bathing, to 
many whose ablutions are far too infre- 
quent. 





dren, but for adults s well, the expense A\CKNOWLEDGMEN From the Journal of the Amer 
: : nae n Associat f Promoting Hygiens nd Public 
being practically nil compared with the psn. , nate 
lealth educat seeks to insure to each individual his maximum contribution to the 
world—Dr. J. Mace Andress 

















What Is a Fair Salary for a City 
{ngineer ? 
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Among the larger cities reporting, San comment. 








Unless otherwise 


monthly basis 


given 
City and State 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Selma 

ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 
Chico 
Pullerton 
Merced 


Modesto 
Los A 


geles 


Ontario 


Oroville 

Palo Alto 

Red.iands 

San Diego 

San Fiancisco 

Santa Barbara 

Vallejo 
COLORADO 

Buena Vista 


Colorado Springs 


Lead ville 

Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford 


Naugatuck 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


FLORIDA 
Arcadia 
Sanford 

IDAHO 
Boise 
Pavetta 

ILLINOIS 
Canton 
Kast Mo ine 
Galva 
Kewanee 


Me tropolis 
Normal 


Rockford 
INDIANA 
Bloomington 

Covington 


Crawfordsville 
Crown Point 
Elkhart 

(Gary 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 
Jasper 


Lafayette 
Linton 


Peru 
Shelby ville 
South Bend 
lowa 
Atlantic 


Cresco 
Glenwood 


Indianola 


Keokuk 


Muscatine 


Rock Rapids 


Salary 
quired ts shown thus 
y engineer serve 
and marke 


indicated, 


paid « 


in other « 
i x 





per month—m 
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the salary figures are on a 
mly for time actually re- 
per day—d. When 
apacities also, total salary 





Population Over Under 
10,000 10,000 
178.270 $416.66 
15,607 150 
65,030 215 
8,872 $100 
10d 
5.974 20c per linear 
{t. paving 
9,241 200 
76.673 416.66 
15d 
216,361 375 and auto 
7,280 250x 25 m 
expense of 
auto 
3,340 5 per yr. 10d 
900 275 
9,571 350 
74.683 
508,410 
19,441 
16,853 
fees only 
29,572 350 
4,959 10d 
42 908 206 .66 
138.036 500 
50 transpor- 
tation 
15.051 166.66 
162,519 333 .33 
91.410 1,00 
110,168 300 
3.479 250 
5 588 l2d 
21.393 168.50 
Per diem or 
5 on con 
tracts 
10,928 10d 
8.675 250x 
2,974 2 
16.026 250 
5,055 per diem 
5,143 5 on all 
improvements 
65,651 208 .33 
11,595 83 .33 
Piece work 
one charge for 
each job 
10,139 125 
3,232 8d 
24,277 150 and fees 
56,378 333 .33 
14.000 125 
314,194 625 
2,539 4% of con 
tract price 
22,486 150 
5,845 5 m and 5 d 
12,561 125 
9,701 83 .33 
70,983 250 
5,329 5% on im- 
provements 
3,195 10d 
3,862 10d 
and expenses 
3,628 8 d 5 winter 
months 
10d 7 months 
14,423 165 
16,068 150 and 350 
per yr. for 
transportation 


2,4 


to 5% of 


cost of job 


City and State Population 

Sheldon 3,488 
KANSAS 

Emporia 11,273 

Fredonia 3,954 

Iola 8,513 

Kansas City 101,177 

McPherson 4,595 

Minneapolis 

Neodesha 3,943 

Parsons : 16,028 
Kentucky 

Louisville 234,891 

Pikeville 2,110 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans 387,408 
MAINE 

Fort Kent 237 


Lewiston 


Old Town... 

Rockland 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore 


Easton 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
Brockton 
Fall River 
Fitchburg 
Haverhill 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Melrose 
New Bedford 
Newton 
Winchester 
Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Alma. 
Battle Creek 
Grand Rapids 
Hastings 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Negaunee 
Niles 
Pontiac 
Royal Oak 
Ypsilanti 
MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 
Bemidji 
Brainerd 


Duluth 
Eveleth 
Faribault 
New Prague 
New Ulm 
Pipestone 
Rochester. . . 
St. Paul 
Willmar. 


MIssourRI 
Boonville 
Cameron. nies 
Excelsior Springs 
Fulton 
Jefferson 


Kansas City 
St — 
St. Louis 


MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Havre 

NEBRASKA 
David City 
Lincoln 
Norfolk . : 
Red Cloud 
Sidney... .. 


31.707 


6,630 
8,109 


733,926 
3,442 


748,060 
66,138 
120,485 
41,013 
53,884 
94,270 
112,759 
18,204 
121,217 
46,054 
1¢,391 


179,754 


7,542 
36,164 
137,634 
5,132 
48,374 
48,858 
7,419 
7,311 
34,273 
7,413 
8,056 
7,086 
9,591 


7,205 
11,086 

6,745 

3,325 


5,595 


324,410 
77,939 
772,897 
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Over Under 
10,000 10,000 
7 % on sewers 
4% paving 
other work 
10 d and ex- 
penses 
200x 
125 
100 
250 
5d 
3% on con 
tract price 
200 
17 5 
333.33 
30 year 10 d 
416.66 
300 
41.66 
and office rent 
12d 
6d 
625 and 
166.66 for expenses 
15d 
750 and auto 
250 
362 .50 
291. 66x 
191.66 
229 .16 
350 
229. 16x 
316.66 
312.50 
216.66 
416.66 
416. 66x 
200 
275 
204.16 
300 
333 .33 
200 
200 
333 .33 
500x 
260 
200 and fees 
250x 
208.33 fur- 
nish car and 
upkeep 
291.66 
225 
250x 
150 : 
195 } 
230 4 
350 é 
416 .66 a 
15 d and ex i 
penses 
Bd ; 
50c per hour 4 
5 d 
, 150x 
14,490 250 furnish 
car & upkeep 
458 .33 
400x 
666 .66 
(Director of 7 
Streets and 
Sewers) 
75 
250 
4.50d 
333 .33 
225 
d 
2. 


a 





oo ae 


A tl aie 


a 


a Sia 
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City and State 


NEVADA 
Reno 

New HAMPSHIRE 
Concord ° 
Kvene 
Nashua 

New Jersey 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Newton 
Paterson 
Ridgewood 
‘Trenton 
Wallington 

New YorK 
Albany 


Auburn 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Carthage 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hudson 
Johnstown 
Oneonta 
Port Jervis 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Wellsville 
Yonkers 


Nortu CAROLINA 
Asheville 
Durham 
Mount Airy 
Washington 

Norta DAKOTA 
Carrington 
Langdon 


Onto 
Akron 


Chardon 
Cheviot 


Chillicothe 
Ciacianati 
Cleveland. 
Daytoa 
Delaware : 
East Liverpool 
Elyria ‘oe 
Lakewood 
Lancaster 
Mansfield 
Marion ' 
Newark.... 
Oberlin. ... 
Salem.. 


Sandusky... 
Wooster.... 
Youngstown 
OKLAHOMA 
Altus beeen 
Chickasha.... 
Frederick... . 


Okmuigee..... 
Ponca City..... 


OREGON 
Eugeme........+++- 
Pendleton......... 
Portland.......... 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge... ... 
Chambersburg 
Clairton...... 
Doylestown... 


Duquesne... . 
Hanover. ... 


Pittsburgh 


Population 


12,016 


22,167 
11,210 
28,379 


4,125 
135,866 
7,540 


5,715 


THE 


Over 
10,000 


200 
200 
150 


500 
583.33 


291 .66 


275 


416.66 
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Under 
10,000 


Piece work 


and transpor- 


tation 


Fe es 
and 200 for 


transportation 


200 
375 
1 per hour 


50 and com- 
mussion 


375 and 50 for auto 


36,192 291.66 
66,800 333 .33 
583 .33 
4,320 
45,305 250 
14,648 275 
11,745 150 
10,908 150 
11,582 208 .33 
10,171 Piece work 
500 
72,013 333 .33 
5,046 
. 500 
28,504 250 
21,719 300 
4.753 
6,314 
1,228 
15,831 125 
ee 500 
483.33 
. 250 
8,756 
21,41 208 .33 
20 474 250 
41,732 416.66 
14,706 166.66 
27,824 200 
28,591 200 
26,718 160 
4,236 
10,305 80 
same for 25 
years past 
22,897 200 
8,204 
as 320 
4,498 
10,179 100 
3,822 
17,430 300 
7,051 
16,593 200 
7,387 
258,288 416.66 
12,736 250 
13,17 150 
6,264 
3,837 
19,011 291.66 
8,664 
8,557 
21,274 225x 
3,816 
500 


expense 

1 per hour 
and expenses 
6% of total 

estimate 


187 . 50x 


30 and fees 
50 and 5% for 
all work over 
500 


Piece work 


Piece work 


250 
10 d and ex- 
Ppenses 
125 
125 
8 d office 
work, 10 d 
field work 


City and State Population 
Perkasie... 3,15 

Rankin 7,301 
Reading 

Tyrone... 9,084 
Uniontown 15,609 
Wilkinsburg 24,403 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence : 

Soutsa CAROLINA 
Orangeburg 7,290 
Spartanburg... 22,638 

Souta DAKOTA 
Brookings. 3,924 
Watertown 9,400 

TENNESSEE 
Bristol 8,047 
Cleveland 6,522 
Dayton 
Harriman 4,019 
Memphis 162,351 
Nashville. 

Texas 
Beaumont. . 40,422 
Canadian... 2,187 
Fort Worth. 

Galveston. ... 44,255 20 
Houston 

Mercedes.... 3,414 
San Antonio 

Stamford. 3,704 
Victoria 5,957 

UTAn 
Ss 3,078 
434, eee ; 10,303 
Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA 
Newport News 35,596 
Richmond. . 

WASHINGTON 
Chehalis...... 4,558 
Seattle. 

Spokane 
WasuHincrTon, D.C. 

WEsT VIRGINIA 
Charleston... .. 39,608 
Parkersburg... .. 20,039 

WISCONSIN 
Beloit...... ae 21,284 
Chilton..... woe 


Chippewa Falls 
Delavan... , 
Eau Claire 


Green Bay.... 
Janesville....... 
Lake Geneva. . 
Manitowoc..... 
Mayville..... 


Milwaukee.... 


Sparta.. 
WYOMING 
Rawlins. .... 


ere 
CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Edmonton......... 
New Brunswick 
Fredericton........ 
ONTARIO 
Brantford... . 
Owen Sound... 
Peterborough. . 
St. Thomas... 
Stratford... .. 
Windsor..... . 
P. E. IsLanp 
Charlottetown... .. 
UEBEC 
Valleyfield......... 
SASKATCHEWAN 
PR 6s ceceecces 





9,130 
3,016 


17 
Over Under 
0,000 10,000 
l per hour 
210 
300 
Fee and per 
diem 
200 
210 
458.33 
$3.3 33 fous 
nish car and 
ipkeey 
200 
10d 
10d 
i of all cost 
100 m 
»d 
416.66 
250 
360 
250 and trans 
portation 
and ex 
penses 


4156.66 and expenses 
10% on $1,000 
of work, 744 
on all over 
per month 


20,614 225 plus 60% 


31,017 
18,293 
2,632 
17,563 
3,011 


4,466 


3,969 


8,081 
29,395 
12,174 
20,989 
15,924 
16,064 
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34,432 
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300 and trans 
portation 
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150 
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6% on con 
tracts 
166. 66 
175 
outside 
work 
250 
300x 
7d 
225 
5 to 7% on 
contracts 
416.66 and 30 for 
expenses 
100 
15 d averag- 
ing 5 days 
month 
25 
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25 
333 .33 
233.33 
291.66 
225x 
250 
333 .33 
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15d 
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Promoting the Community Health 
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luberculosis Association 


The Provision of Institutional Facilities 


i ic thet were ¢ th 
( s h the Unit 
S 1 a total capacit of hardly I 
ed To-day there e 000 such 
vit 1 total « icity Ol Ox 
ye ifteen years ago one could ci 
imber of tuberculosis dispensarie 
nngers of one ind. Chere were 1! 
is or public health nurses. The 
I ypen-alr schools. There were I! 
entoriums and, in fact, most of t 
inity machinery for the cont 
berculosis that we now recognize as n 
i is lacking. lo day there are 6 


rculosis clinics and dispensaries s« 
ed th gehout the country, to say nothu 


raveling clinics tl bri 
the doctor to the 


ing for the people to 


lat are 
people instead 
to the doctor 


10,000 public health nurses, « 


a8) 


date 


. Sdearahi — , 
considerable lumber! 


om a very ire ¢ 
¢ tuberculosis work in whole or in part 
re are several thousand open, 
Is and fresh-air classes Chere 
of preventoriums for children 
he death rate from tuberculosis, which 
t surest index of progress against th 
ise, is declining. When the National 
Dube 


1 


1904, the death rate for 

the registration he United 
ites Was 200.4 per 100,000 population. In 
), the last the 
on area, the rate 125 per 100 


ilosjs Association was organized, in 


OS1 


area 
for 


available figures 


1 ictrat 
‘ ADL AL 


Was 


and there is abundant evidence to show 


for 1920 the death rate was down at 
least to 120. For 1921, figures from every 
ivailable source indicate that the rate is , 
till going down. 
In spite of this encouragement, there is 
vet a big task before us. There are ap 
roximately 1,000,000 active cases of tube . 


in this country, according to best 


available estimates. chambers of 
and business men’s organizations 
on movement that will 
duce bigger results for themselves and for 
the community than this movement for th 


prevention of tuberculosis. 


ihe 
commerce 


can unite no pro- 


yond e 


a seat canis a 











What the City Manager Plan Has 
Meant to Norfolk, Virginia 
By William H. Jenkins 


Information Secretary, Norfolk Chamber of Commerce—Board of Trade 


FTER a struggle extending over 182 

years, in which the bi-cameral form 

of government managed to exhibit all 
of its undesirable features and practically 
no advantages, Norfolk, Va., inaugurated 
the city manager form of government 
September 1, 1918, with Charles E. Ash- 
burner, former city manager of Springfield, 
Ohio, as city manager. 

lo say that the new form has made good 
is but to summarize the expressed view not 
only of the original supporters of the plan, 
but of practically all its former enemies. 

“It has made good because it has proved 
the contentions of its investigators, that it 
would be a business form of government,” 
you will be told by almost any voter you 
may approach on the subject. 

“It has made good because it has given 
the city a credit whereby it has been en- 
abled to sell its securities readily at the 
top figure for such paper,’ Norfolk will 
tell you. 

And it has made good because it has 
given the people something for their money 
—because they have been able to see, by 
concrete improvements, that their money 
has been spent without regard to political 
preference or petty legislative manipula- 
tions. More than nine million dollars has 
been spent for public improvements in Nor- 
folk since the new form was inaugurated 


Ward Lines Eliminated 
The effect of the new charter is to elimi- 
nate the ward lines which governed the se- 


lection of councilmen under the ( 
of government. live councilmen 
clected fro the « t) t | 
able to think in terms of the 


rather than of som ircumscribe 
\ll administrative department he 
responsible to the city manager, who r¢ 


in turn to the council. 


One accomplishment of the ni 
ment has been the ‘Ol plete separat 
juvenile and domestic offenders 
police court and p ( stat! 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations ( 
separate institut it ts ow 
its own clerk, and other court off 
has its own court building and 
equipped detention home, far re ve 
the police Station environment the 
city’s legal affairs are handle 
Department, in charge of the \t 
and a full-time staff 
The Department of Publi \ 
charge ofa director who is an ¢ 


many years’ experience embraces the 
department, highw Ly and bridges a, 
construction and sewers, and 

veys. Under this department om the 


three years forty-three streets have 


paved, sewers laid on forty streets, and 
twenty-five miles of water-mains 

structed. The 1922 program for street and 
sewer improvement provides for an expend 


ture of about one million doll 


New $5,000,000 Water-Plant 


In addition to these improvements, the 


pi 
I 

















PANORAMA OF PIERS AND MUNICIPAL TERMINALS OPERATED BY THE NORFOLK PORT 
COMMISSION 








THE 

is now completing a _five-million-dol- 
water-plant, which will give a supply 

ple to meet the city s needs for the next 
fifty years, and will permit of tapping an 
inexhaustible supply of water with a small 
additional cost Under the old torm ot 
government, the city council investigated 
water upplies and discussed the need of 
additional water facilities for fifty years. 
The new government decided what it was 
going to do and provided the means with 


which to do it in a few months. 
The Department of Public Welfare, in 


I 
charge of a director, includes a Board of 





Health with six physicians and nine trained 


inspectors There is also a bacteriologica 


where work is done for the city 


surrounding 


and territory. Inspection of 
dairies and meats comes under this depart- 
ment rhen there is a city hospital, built 
by the municipality and operated free for 


those unable to pay, as well as a city dis- 


pensary where prescriptions are filled for 


] 


those who are not financially able to pur- 


chase drugs. Through the medical inspec 


tion of schools, a card index is kept of « very 


hild during his entire school life, with the 
idea of correcting defects 


Public 
the bureaus of markets, parks, 
and 

Twenty-three 
playgrounds fully equipped and in charge 


Department of 


Included in the 


Welfare are 


city home, cemeteries, standards 
(weights and measures) 


aid supervisors are in operation. 
city planning 


| 
\ 


created by th 


commission has been 
e City Council, which has done 
widening streets and 


conspicuous work in g 
developing new thoroughfares, and in pav- 
ing the way for the annexation of about 


fifteen square miles of territory, which is 
| ; 


now pending. 


Port Development Undertaken 


One of the most notable accomplishments 
of the new government has been its success 
After con- 
siderable study of conditions at other ports, 
the City Council created the Norfolk Port 
Commission, composed of business men who 


with its port development plan. 


serve without pay and are chosen with par- 
ticular attention to their qualifications for 
handling the various phases of port develop- 
ment. This 
fully operating a large portion of the Army 
Base terminal facilities here as a municipal 
terminal under a lease arrangement with 


Commission is now success- 
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the War Department. The Commission has 
secured desirable pier and switching charge 
urrangements with the belt line and trunk 
ine railroads, and is demonstrating the suc- 
cess of the municipally owned terminal idea. 

[he Port Commission is now building a 
huge grain elevator on a site fronting half 
a mile on Hampton Roads, owned by the 
ity, the scheme including piers, warehouses 
and oil storage tanks. The management of 
all municipal terminal facilities is in charge 
of the Director of the Port, who reports to 
the Port Commission. 

The Department of Public Safety, under 
a director, consists of the divisions of police 
and electrical affairs, building and 
plumbing inspection, and the care of public 
buildings. Conspicuous among the accom- 
plishments of this department has been the 
complete reorganization of the Police De- 
partment, placing it on a basis of highest 
efficiency rather than politics. From a de- 
partment of 212 men lacking in training, 
discipline and morale, receiving $4.15 per 
day for the days they worked, the personnel 
has been raised to a force of 276 men, well 
trained, of high character, and working in 
harmony of promotion. 


fire, 


The minimum pay 
scale is now $1,890 per year, straight time, 
with a working day of eight hours. 

The personnel of the Fire Department 
has also been materially strengthened, a 
two-platoon system put into effect, 
siderable equipment added, and a thorough 
system of fire inspection installed. 


con- 


Revenue System Overhauled and 
Savings Effected 

Under the close supervision of the City 
Manager as acting Director of Finance, 
the revenue has been greatly increased 
through the offices of the Commissioner of 
the Revenue and the License Inspection 
Bureau, without an increase in the license 
rate. For instance, on the same item on 
which $280,706 was collected in 1917, nearly 
two million dollars is being collected to-day, 
by the elimination of favoritism and the 
education of the public in taxation matters. 
The offices of Auditor, City Treasurer and 
License Inspector are also part of this de- 
partment 

Norfolk is willing to admit that its form 
of government may have flaws in it. But 


Norfolk will also tell you that no flaws of 
perceptible size have been found as yet. 








JuLY, 1922 


And when they are found, if they are there, 
the process of rectification is simple in the 
extreme. 


How Norfolk Feels About It 


Some idea of how Norfolk people feel 
toward city manager government can be 
had from the following 
prominent business men: 

Barton Myers, chairman of the Norfolk 
Port Commission, says: 


statements by 


“The city manager form of government here 
has completely transformed conditions under 
which we previously operated. The old or- 
ganization of a two-chamber legislature, with 
representatives in the councils from ten wards, 
resulted in the usual log-rolling, through which 
unnecessary expenditures were frequently made 
to secure votes from wards, where expenditures 
were not of equal importance with many mat- 
ters left undone. The constantly changing per 
sonnel of an unpaid council brought in men of 
inexperience, sometimes only actuated by per 
sonal ambition or interest. We now have a 
legislative paid council of five business men 
with a very active and efficient city manager. 
The development of the city is treated as a 
whole, all propositions are considered and legis 
lation promptly adopted. The result has been 
the adoption of a harmonious plan of physical 
improvement, a reorganization of the police, 
health and other departments. And while this 
simplified form of government has now been 
in operation about three years, its superior effi- 
ciency is so generally recognized that under no 
circumstances would we return to the former 
system.” 


Asked greatest 
gain to the city from city management, City 
Manager Charles E. Ashburner said: 

“The greatest things accomplished by the 
city manager form of government are the abso- 
lute elimination of politics from the city ad 
ministration and substituting merit for political 


what he considered the 
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pull. The elimination of ward lines, thereby 
causing the people to think of the community as 
a whole, creates the heretofore unknown sp 

of cooperation. A city gets only the kind 
government the people deserve, and all credit 
ior the things that are accomplished is due to 
the people, who by their support make it pos 
sible for public officials to render the 


for which they are paid.” 

H. H. Rumble, of the firm of Rumble & 
Rumble, attorneys at law, says: 

“What the 


new form of government has 
meant to Norfolk may be summarized in th 
statement that it has meant a thorough-going 


business administration of the affairs of th 
city. We have a well-organized and very ef 
cient police force, cleaner streets, increase: 
speed and efficiency in handling public busines 
and an extensive program of street and othe 
public improvements now under way } 

of no thoughtful citizen who would be will 


1 


to return to the old order of things 

Henry G. Barbee, President of the Cha 
ber of Commerce, says: 

“City management here is a business manage- 
ment consisting of five business I 
general manager; which means in turn that tl 
business of the city is handled around a ta 
as the directors and general manager of 
business handle their 
government has proven in the mind of e\ 
good business man that it is a 
do not believe that |] 
when I state that we are getting 33'4 per 
more results from actual money spent thar 
be fore.” 

W. G. Swartz, of 
Swartz, says: 

“Wonders have been worked in the systen 
atic routine of affairs in the short time the 
manager form of government has been ir 
augurated. Politics have be 
nated from city affairs. Red tape has be 
abolished, as power and authority hav: 
concentrated under one 
rules, as the Manager 
together as one.” 


business. City mana 


head 
und Council are w 





School of Community Leadership at 


the organization of the school. 


study with chamber of commerce 





Second Western Summer School of Community 


Leadership 
Palo Alto, California, September 18-23 


Arrangements have just been completed for the holding of the second Western Summer 
Palo 
Leland Stanford University, the League of California Municipalities, 
Association of Commercial Secretaries have combined with the 
This is the first time that a state le 
has adjusted the time and place of its annual convention to meet joint! 
executives 

promise of a most interesting session this year 
San Francisco office of the American City Bureau, Merchants Exchange Building. 


Alto, Calif., September 18-2 This year 


and the ( alifort 1a 
American City 
gue of municipalities 
for conference a 
The success of last year’s 
Information can be obtained from t 


a 
’ 


1 
school g 
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Garbage and Refuse Collection 
Motorized in Los Angeles 


City Engineering Department Invests in Trucks as Conservation Measure 





erin rtment Los ind dump the rubbish into the truck as it 
est ted that a passes along. In sections of the city where 
$25,000 pel illeys run along the rear of the houses, it 
: is con pulsory for the property owners 6! 
ffected by the occupants to place the boxes on shelves, 
tons which makes it unnecessary for the help . 
garbage ers to step down from the truck, thus sav 
the in ing considerable time in loading. When the 
the cit trucks are fully loaded, they are driven to 
enditure ot $ i privately owned central station, backed . 
» to the dump and unloaded. Through an 
Garford neline at the dump, tin cans and rubbish 
the accor lide to an endless belt about 40 feet in 
it\ let ot] where broken glass and bottles are 
vith hit segregated, after which the tin and other 
llection of tl metal is elevated to a bin and pressed into 
ped appro» 1 solid mass about 3 feet square. These 
can be at squares are later melted and made into 
e convenient! vindow weights. 
mum capacity The garbage trucks operate in much the 
ded on eat ime manner as the rubbish collectors 
ng and dun D (Open sheet iron bodies are provided. When 
highest point fully loaded, the trucks are driven to flat 
rt. Quick di cars with steel sides. The truck bodies, 
ed by releasin ith the loads, are elevated from the chassis 
m and reat by means of a crane and dumped onto the 
cars. Mhis operation consumes not 
ire assigne more than five minutes. The loaded cars 
le rubbish and ire then made up into “The Garbage 
xes containing Special” and taken to a ranch a few miles 
le rubbisl re itside of the city. 
owners. T] This system of rubbish and garbage re 
i driver and by two moval and disposal has considerably im 
rom the curl roved sanitary conditions in Los Angeles. 
; 
: 











THE LOS ANGELES GARBAGE COLLECTION FLEET 





Shall the States Lose Control of the 
Public Utilities? 


By Sedley H. Phinney 


Executive Secretary, New Jersey League of Municipalities 





[THIN the last few months there has _ plication an i1 
been a development in public utility subsequently vacated, but rant 
regulation that threatens to end a hearing on affidavit fter the ) 
state control of this field and make it a ludge had called 
function of the Federal courts. It is one ided by Sectior 
more example of the growing tendency il Code, one of ( t 
toward government by injunction that many ing with the Dist 
deplore as threatening the orderly processes the case, upon which the Board 
of legislative procedure. A large number decision, was not admitted € 
of city and state administrations have been Thus the expenditure of $7: 
aroused to the danger and are at close grips ‘ities of the state in thi 
in Washington with financial and utility in less, as the case must be start 
terests. betore a Federal mast 2 
This struggle centers around the Bacha- of a summary character th 
rach Bill in the House of Representatives, tion was authorized by the rt 
H. H. 10212, the cities being for, and the rate in excess of that a 
utilities against, its passage. This bill was Commission. 
introduced at the request of the New Jer This was the first larg: ile ¢ 
sey Public Utility Board to correct a situa- this procedure. It was ré enized 
tion that had arisen in New Jersey. It same thing might be done in other 
would limit the jurisdiction now assumed by _ this became a precedent f utility « 
United States district and circuit judges tions engaged in purely intrast 
and their power to set aside and nullify a are permitted to override the State 
judicial determination of a state public Commission’s judicial etern 
utility commission in any case where aright repudiate the order! 
of appeal or review is given by the laws of | procedure for revi 
the state. of the State ( 
The case out of which it grew involved obtain fro 1 Fede 
the determination of street railway rates in only an injunct 
a territory including two-thirds of the popu rate by a utility « 
lation of the state. It was pending for two authorizing a rate which tl ( 
years, and nearly 14,000 pages of testimony thinks permissible, it will b 
were taken. The Board, by a unanimous _ of time when not alon 
decision, fixed a rate. The state statute un Jersey, but in every state, th ( 
der which the Board is created gave to the will be followed 
utility the right of review by the Supreme Thus, regulation by th 
Court and of appeal to the court of last utility corporations will 
resort, the Court of Errors and Appeals of _ the hands of the stat 
the state. Of course, it also had the right the Federal District Court. Utilit 
of appeal from the latter court to the United tions will then have accomy 
States Supreme Court on constitutional way, what they have | 
questions. The utility in question ignored the destruction of stat 
the courts of the state and made an ex parte \ nation-wide cam ¢ 
application upon affidavits to a United support for the bill. G 
States District Judge for an injunction re wrote to the governor of « 
straining the Board from carrying out its Utility Board wrote to each 
order, although the order of the Board made commission, and the New Jet State 
no reduction in rates. On this ex parte ap- League of Municipalities wrot 








24 THE 


of individ es, municip 
cay ue interest in orTrgal i 
severa evi ( ied to 5 t 
these « gns ] \pI the New Yorl 
epl e ( ) t é an i tion 
ede! ‘ ¢ ‘ 
‘ ( ( ed y the state 
S ce Co . week é 
inotl ederal ge g ted to the Cl 
( ce mm prevent 
tne l Lol ( nmissioi 
( ( ( ts tO SIX Ce 
I ‘. I { hough a si r 
l of the enent 
( { I KCeDp t ity rate 
{) present { the 
M h he ( harach B ‘ 
tore the S¢ r { ttec | tne 
\p he - was attends y more than 
hity tate ind mu! pal represent itives 
ovel ne I and the May 
meeting had equa trong support. Mayor 
New York the \ orporation 
é New York and Chicago, the 
Mayor of St. Paul, th Deputy Attorney 
(rene of New York State, the \ttorney 


General of Ohio, and the General Solicitor 
of the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners appeared in person. 


The governors of thirty-four states have 
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written in support of the bill and also the 


more 
Kan- 
Virginia, Texas, and New 
and the New York State Conference 
1f Mayors have gone on record for this 
the Minnesota 


ility commissions of eighteen or 
states. The Municipal Leagues of 


ersey, 
will 


League un- 


doubtedly favor it at its June convention 


individual cities have 


importance of this issue 


number of 
ealized the 
taken action. 


j 
ana 


{ )pposed to this array of the representa- 


ves of the people is a strong, well-organ- 
ed, but relatively silent, group ol special 
nterests. The Judiciary Committee dis- 


plays reluctance to report the bill and seems 


inclined to delay matters by holding addi 


tional hearings until too late to pass the bill 


this session. The New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors unanimously endorsed 
this bill at its annual meeting at Pough- 
keepsie, June 7, just as the annual conven- 


- 
tion of the League of Texas Municipalities 
a week or so earlier. 
newspapers have expressed the thought that 
this bill, a clear case of the corporations 
against the public, will become a political 
issue in certain quarters this fall. Mean- 
time state regulation hangs in the balance 
and the outcome is doubtful. 


endorsed it Various 


A Telling Highway Warning 
By Felix J. Koch 


OOD roads are perhaps the first and 





most actually tant factor in 

ng the tor-tourist and the 
‘ ere travelet y itomobile into 
city But even the best of roads may con- 
tain their wayside pitfalls—bad bends, 
eading off into ditches and the like—which 
the trusting driver, the more trustful for 
the excellent road he finds himself upon, 
cannot suspect until too late. Against such 


folk of the 
localities are mounting their signs at the 


things as these the publicity 
waysides. 

Just how these signs shall be phrased to 
and yet make it ap- 
to the traveler that the city does want 


“OF their n wes 
convey the r messages, 


peal 
the motorist, that it welcomes and, in turn, 
wishes God speed to the stranger, becomes, 
very often, the subject of no small amount 


of planning and acumen. The picture is of 
one of the very latest and best efforts in this 


direction by the town of Addyston, Ohio. 











A WARNING THAT FEW WILL IGNORE 











A Memorial W ading Pool 


to 
st 


in Roek 


Island, Illinois 
By Theodore J. Moreau 


Langford & Moreau, Landscape Engineers, Chicago, Iil. 


N the fathers, the 
wading pool of their “days of real sport” 
was nothing more than the muddy pud- 
dle found after a summer shower, or pos- 
sibly a frog pond or a creek, and in some 


memory of our city 


instances the deep and dangerous waters of 
While a number 


of cities and towns can boast of no 


a lake or a river. large 

better 

facilities of this character, steady progress 
the 


observed in development of 
modern concrete wading pools in many ot 


can be 


ite side commanding a view of the lower 
plate iu of the park at tine of the 
with the city in th eground a 


> . i= Jews . > 1} 
River in the distance. it 


Mississippi 


existing planting and arbor-vitac 
walks bordering one side of the me 
ire being repl: ced with a mass p! 
evergreens. This will provide a 
background for the fountain end of the 
ind a setting for the dressing statior 


be‘ng constructed. 








AN ATTRACTIVE MEMORIAL WADING POOL FOR CHILDREN 


our progressive cities. Thanks to the gener- 
and public spirit of one of Rock 
Island’s citizens, the children in at least a 
portion of that community can enjoy some- 
thing more sanitary than the puddle or the 
frog pond and safer than the treacherous 
waters of a lake or a river. 

The Helen Horst Memorial, designed by 
Langford & Moreau, is located in the heart 
of the residential district in Longview Park 
on a site offering more than an ordinary 
opportunity for a treatment that combines 
utility with beauty and distinction. It con- 
sists of a wading pool with semicircular 
seats flanking a drinking fountain on one 
end, and a curved, sheltered, double seat, 
of a pergola type, on the other end, over- 
looking a semicircular sand box and the 
wading pool on one side, and on the oppo- 


osity 


The pool structure is of reinfo1 


crete throughout, with a mottled bri ilk 





laid in a basket-weave pattern. The 

sions of the pool proper at the water ne 
are 80 by 30 feet with a maximum depth of 
25 inches of water at the center At the 


edges the water has a depth of 6 inc 
the curb at the edges 
above the water surface. 


standing 6 inches 
Che floor of the 
pool proper is laid on a bed of clean 
with tile drains to keep the foundation dt 
rhe floor slab is in one piece without joints 


except at the outer edges against the curl 


where the joint is calked with an asphalt 
compound. Because of the shape of th 
sloping floor, the thickness of the slab varies 


from 6 to Io inches and is reinforced accord 
ingly. 
The walk around the pool has a minimum 
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( S d vunted with a bronze tablet bearing 
| th a slig cl the following inscription: 
47 . rh, 
i HELEN HORST MEMORIAL 
——— Dedicated to the 
reac ovet ( r 4 incnes ¢ Children of Rock Island 
een DI By the Parents of Little Helen 
hi : Who Lost Her Life 
{ h r In the Waters of Rock River 
Henry W. Horst 
cast in se Isaiah 45:15 1921 Mollie Horst - 
n their founda \ more appropriate memorial could 
l} can rt including hardly have been conceived, and the happi 
f that it brings to the children of the . 
e. the girders community it serves is its finest tribute 
rt Many other cities might well be enriched by 
eht similar improvements if their public-spirited 
k te tril citizens could pause for a moment on a hot 
nkinge fount 1. of cast con- summer day and watch the little tots, in 
e fitte h nt-flow bubbles endless number, splash away to their hearts’ 
ith a bracket projecting from content, as they satisfy in a safe way their 
é h mottled brick irresistible longing for water. 
+ 3 i 
7 
a) 534 
es | 
a a 
MEE 
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, 
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TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, SCRANTON, PA. 
1505 boys and girls in two daily sessions and 1017 students in the evening classes make use of this 
school, which 


on a one-session plan would accommodate but 850 





Ana eae all 


Developments in Methods of Con- 
structing Brick Pavements 


By Arthur H. Blanchard 


Professor of Highway Engineering and Highway Transport, University of Michigan 


HE time is opportune to analyze the r become brittle in cold t 
: present status of paving brick and t Vil irm weather he 
rick pavements, especially from ( te 5 ( 
tandpoint of types of paving brick and also filled wit tuminou ment 
» re e that I ler otf pra ore ) | er | 
( nities tne National *% I ( 
Ma iC Associ 101 cel y I ses | S t 
e! terial aid in the si ficati n y | ement ( 
tne pa ng bricl Sit ition I S ) d fille | wit ispl ( t | 
vocating the general It tion l ( hysical and cl ( 
ethcient ethod of constructio1 | tl I 
discussion of brick pavements y t 1 tel iture 
rtant characteristics of an ide ‘ ) l ) he t I 
ent will be cons‘dered It S gene nit 
icknowledged that satisfactory pavements ement yh 
must be durable and water-proof. A | nici ties 1 In \ 
ilysis of the several types of brick pave Wisconsin These paveme 
ents will be given from the standpoint of — filled practically flush wit ( 
these two essential characteristics tiie ment, alth h they had b 
In the early days of brick pavement cot ected to trathic for 
truction, a sand foundation and a Uh avements ; 
, : + 7 
mie were emploved. This I dati Ivy “ , 
ed ina lequate for even medium traff This t 
nd the joints, being filled with sand ed to be us 
owed water to pass through them to the I e | ‘ 
nd bed below. A movement of the nd ng pavement 
the joints and bed naturally follows ™ wae 
vith the resulting disp] icement of the | Ut101 . 
der traffic 1atio : 
ent 
A Permanently Satisfactory Filler * = a 
The first noteworthy development was  gonceded that it 
the utilization of the cement concrete yyiformiv filled 
foundation, sand cushion and _ bituminous Se i ele 
cement with which to fill the joint Thes racked. on a 
’ improvements indicated the application of thus enabli te} 
sound engineering principles to the design pavement to reacl 
of brick pavements. It was soon recog raduallv hecam« 
nized that one essential feature of th evident ‘that th 


: method of construction was to utilize a ( secti 


bituminous cement which would adhere to ca ceillets 


the brick and would not be susceptible to er the ar 

changes in temperature to such an extent caused m 

as to make it unsuitable for use as a filles rhe fail 

Unfortunately, some of the  bituminou traction § stresses viluire 


cement fillers employed had a tendency to curred, due to expansion stre ri 
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the “blowing up” of sections of brick pave- 
ments, 

The next developments were also intro- 
duced by the National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers Association, one of the 
methods consisting in laying the brick on 


a cement mortar bed resting on a 


new 


cement 
concrete foundation, and the other, in lay- 
In both 
methods the joints were filled with cement 
These methods are not at 
promoted by the Association. 
West of the 
Paving 


ing the brick on green concrete. 


grout. present 
Western 
Association 
This 
\ssociation advocates the what is 
called fiber brick with the rough 
surfaces uppermost, and recommends that 


Mississippi, the 
Brick Manufacturers 
has exerted considerable influence. 
use of 


vertical 


the surface be covered with a squeegeed 
coat of asphalt and the joints filled with 
asphalt cement. 

At a meeting of the National 
Brick Manufacturers Association, held on 
December 7, 1921, the Association expressed 
“its confidence in asphalt-filled brick wear- 
ing surface for street and highway paving, 
properly designed and built with acceptable 
materials and thorough methods,’ and 
further declared “its preference for the 
asphalt-filled types of surface,” 
with the proviso that “preferment of the 
foregoing tvpe of brick wearing surface for 


Paving 


wearing 


general use shall be without prejudice to 
any other type which may possess peculiar 
adapt ition to special local conditions.” In 
of the fact that the 
exerted a powerful influence over the prac- 


view Association has 
tice of the construction of brick pavements 
in many sections of the country, it is hoped 
that, as a result of its latest recommenda- 
the durability of future construction 
in all sections of the country will not be 


tion 


jeopardized by the use of cement grout as 
a filler, but that bituminous cements possess- 
ing the desired characteristics will be uni- 
versally employed 

In order to insure the use of a bituminous 
cement possessing the desirable practical 
minimum susceptibility to changes in 
temperature, the writer, in his private prac- 
tice in northern has recommended, 
among other requirements, the 


states, 
following 
clauses covering the penetration of asphalt 
cement fillers: 


Penetration at 25° C. (77° F.) 


77 , 100 grams, 5 
seconds, 30 to 40 
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Penetration at 4° C. (39° F.), 
minute, not less than 15 

Penetration at 46° C. (115° F.), 
seconds, not more than 85 


200 grams, I 


50 grams, 5 


In order that the asphalt cement may be 
economically used to fill the joints, the 
writer advocates the use of conical pouring 
cans. The practice of squeegeeing asphalt 
cement over the surface of a new lug brick 
pavement is uneconomical, as a thin surface 
of asphalt cement is not an essential part 
of a properly constructed brick pavement. 
Whereas it may be practicable to secure 
good adhesion between asphalt cement and 
the rough surface of the wire-cut sides of 
paving brick, the experience of the writer 
indicates that asphalt cement applied to the 
glazed surface of paving brick will usually 
peel off after being subjected to intensive 
and heavy traffic. 

The present types of paving brick manu- 
factured require careful consideration from 
the standpoint of the efficient construction 
of durable and water-proof brick pave- 
ments. 

Elimination of Varieties 


A notable economic development resulted 
from the action of the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States, Hon. Herbert 
C, Hoover, in calling a Conference on the 
“Simplification of Variety and Standards 
for Vitrified Paving Brick” in Washington 
on November 15, 1921. This Conference 
recommended the elimination of fifty-five 
out of sixty-six varieties of paving brick 
used in the United States. The 
varieties which were retained include two 
sizes of plain wire-cut brick, two varieties 
of repressed lug brick, two varieties of 
vertical fiber lug brick, three varieties of 
wire-cut lug brick, and two varieties of 
Hillside lug brick. 

Leaving out of consideration Hillside lug 
brick, highway departments east of the 
Mississippi River are primarily interested 
in the three types—plain wire-cut brick, re- 
pressed lug brick, and wire-cut lug brick. 
The two types of lug brick have been in 
successful use for many years and their in- 
herent merits are well established. Many 


eleven 


highway departments allow the use of either 
of these types under their specifications. It 
is well known that the utilization of lugs 
on the sides of these two types of brick 
is for the purpose of uniform spacing in 
the laying of the brick in pavements and 
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for the providing of joints which can be 
filled satisfactorily. 

In 1919, some of the manufacturers of 
vitrified paving brick began to manufacture 
a plain wire-cut brick. As a result of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
Conference, two sizes of this type of brick 
will be manufactured, namely, 3 by 4 by 8% 
inches, and 3% by 4 by 8% inches. As 
these brick do not have lugs, it is apparent 
that two requirements relative to depth may 
be satisfied with one size of brick. For 
example, the 3 by 4 by 8%-inch brick may 
be used by highway departments which wish 
to lay brick with a 4-inch depth, and also 
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Highway Engineering and Highway Trans 
port at the University of Michigan. He 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Professor John H. 
Michigan State 
laboratory assistants and two engineers of 
the Ohio Paving Brick Manufacturers As 
sociation for their kind cooperation in th 
construction of the test pavement. 


Jateman, Director, 


Highway Laboratory, 


A Test Pavement 
The experimental pavement was con 
structed within a wooden frame, 2 feet 6 
inches in width and 8 feet in length, which 
rested on a cement concrete floor. A sand 


el ie 





BRICK REMOVED FROM THE TEST PAVEMENT 


by those departments which wish to use a 3- 
inch depth. 

Since the introduction of this type of 
brick, the writer has endeavored to deter- 
mine its merits and the economy of its use. 
It is apparent that the following question 
would naturally arise: Will it be practicable 
to space the brick during construction so 
as to provide uniform and _ satisfactory 
joints? It was soon evident that the proper 
construction of a pavement surface of lug- 
less brick would depend upon the ability of 
the pavers to satisfactorily and uniformly 
space the brick. Reports from contractors 
indicated that considerable difficulty was 
encountered, even leading to the use of 
artificial means, such as the employment of 
an angle-iron, to secure the desired joints 
in the brick surface. 

Information relative to the results secured 
was so unsatisfactory that the writer de- 
cided to construct an experimental pave- 
ment in the laboratories of the Division of 


bed, 1 inch in thickness, was prepared, upon 
which 3% by 4 by 83-inch plain wire-cut 
brick, furnished by the Metropolitan Pav- 
ing Brick Company, were laid by one of 
the engineers of the Ohio Paving Brick 
Manufacturers Association. The section 
was laid to conform with average practice 
on contract work. A Texaco asphalt ce 
ment filler, having a normal penetration of 
33, was heated to 350° F. It was poured by 
one engineer and squeegeed by another en 
gineer of the Ohio Paving Brick Manu 
facturers Association, in accordance with 
the standard specifications recommended by 
the National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
Association. 

On several rows of brick, complete meas- 
urements covering the widths of all end and 
side joints were taken before the applica 
tion of the filler. The measurements, ex- 
pressed in inches, of the end joints of a part 
of a typical row follow: 1/16, 1/64, %, %, 
lg, 1/16, 1/64, 1/16, 1/64. The joints on 
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ti 


of the 


eco 
‘T he re is no 


thousand of 
ick. Further 
cost of lug 
xcess cost ol 


nt from the 


the construction of 


joints prop 


i employe to secur 
r a 
; t f ¢ iK c . 
rolling priot 
yhalt filler 
e ¢ ib] shex I 
{ lled b ck ] 
} d th epre ¢ 
ind that the use ol 
accompanied with gr 
securing well-filled joint 
ent t of the opinion that consery 
tl only lug brick shoul 
é d From the standpoint 
of construction, the use of the plais 
depth o rick re-cut brick is not justified 
t at present that there is any mate 
‘ difference in the price pet 
e lugless brick and the lug br 
( granted an increase in 
ck over lugless brick, the « 
rick is a good investme 
e construction standpoint of insuring 
with the re 1 durable pavement with the 
t Iro e ust filled with asphalt cement. 
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Why Quarantine Should Be Enforced in 
Cases of Measles 
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IN THIS DIAGRAM THE NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EFFECTIVELY SHOWS 
THE VALUE OF QUARANTINE 
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WELL-DEFINED PARKING LINES PREVENT TRAFFIC MIX-UPS IN STURGIS, MICH 





City Managers 


Solving the Parking Problem in a 
Small City 

Sturcis, Micu.—Usually the 
question is associated with the larger cities, 
where the dense traffic, street cars, motor 
busses and other conditions interfere with 
normal parking. The small city which sup- 
plies a large agricultural community has 
the same problem to contend with, however, 
on a smaller scale, of course, when a large 
number of cars are in town over the week- 
end and in the evenings. 

In Sturgis we have reached a satisfactory 











parking 


solution by marking the streets as indi 
cated in the photograph above. This mark 
ing increases the parking space by preve 


ing irregular parking and still assures eacl 
machine room enough for persons to entet 
and leave the car. 

The safety zone in the middle of th 
street is used by bicycles and pedestrians 
when they are crossing the street. JT: 
is required to remain within the two mai 
driveways, and pedestrians are required to 
use the walks outlined in the street inte 
sections, together with smaller walks in the 
middle of each block. 

This parking plan has worked out very 
satisfactorily in this city (with a popula- 
tion of 7,500) and the cost is only about 
$20 per year for re-marking. 

R. D. BALLEW, 
City Manager 
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Detroit Has Fine New Police 
Headquarters 
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ned criminal. The cells for female 
rs will occupy part of the eightl 
lirectly over the Women’s Division 
ill be entirely in charge of womet 
stinct from the cell blocks for males 


he ninth floor. 
The build'ng, which will cost $1,665,000 
\lbert Kahn, architect 
Detroit. Adjoining the main building will 
be an armory or drill hall, capable of hold 
body of 


aesigi ed by 


large drilling men, or five 


This building 


nd people in meetings. 
fitted 


includ ng 


ilso be out with gymnasiut 


equipment, a suspended runn’n 


Un ler 


lev« 


having ten laps to the mile. 
the armory proper, and on the street 


a daytime garage or parking spac« 


department vehicles. Patrol wagot 


ng prisoners enter this parking 


e by one of tour and pa 


and enter a covered courtyard be 


entrances 


en the wings of the main building, got 


heavy iron gate, electrically con 


led Chis courtyard is virtually a large 


room, having only heavily barred 


ws on all sides, the only exit being 


the registration room of the First 


‘ + , ] 
» on, and 


Precinct 
thence to prisoners’ elevatot 


tective Department, and cell block 
eature will be valuable in periods 
great excitement, as wagon-loads of pri 


1 


oners being brought in will not be unload« 
til they are actually inside cell walls. 
Another fe ature will be a police school 


which, in addition to t 











ARCHITECT'S DRAWING 
HEADQUARTERS, 





usual course given pro 


bationary officers, Ww 

have a course of lecture 
winter for every 
rank in the 
Judges of the Recorde: 


Court, 


each 
Department 
leading attorneys 
and superior officers of the 
Department the 
lecturers, will be 


will be 
There 
courses on such subjects 





as the collection, prepara- 
tion and presentation of 
evidence, and each course : 
will terminate with an ex 
amination which will play 
a part in making up the 
record of the 
promotion. The building 
will be ready 
I, 1922. 

JOHN G. KNIGHT, 


Secretary to the Commissioner. 


officer for 


November 


OF DETROIT’S NEW POLICE 
NOW NEARING COMPLETION 
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Philadelphia’s Recreation Centers 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—To 
man and woman, in Philadel 


‘hia with facilities so that they may enjoy 


pre V ide every 


ov and girl, 


he pleasures and benefits of a regular swim 
a clean and attractive pool of water, is 


one of the ambitions of the Bureau of 


Recre ition. 
Phere 


are 32 pools in the city under the 


rection of the Bureau, 22 being in 


nes and known as baths. The other 10 are 


outdoor pools which are run in connection 
with the city’s recreation centers. \n ay 

propriation of $300,000 is now available for 
the construction of outdoor pools, and it is 
hoped that five new pools will be built soon 


to replace some of the baths which are 
dequate for the needs of the community 


lhe present baths have reinforced concret« 
f ~slate } 


IC1lITI¢ u 
the 


pools and shower and locker 


ire entirely too small to accommodate 


eager throngs that daily seek admission 
line outdoor pools are run in connection 


with ten of the recreation centers of 


( \ hese pools are otf reintorced cor 
crete, 36 by 90 feet in plan, and from 3 to 
9g feet in depth They are equipped with 
ocke and shower facilities, adequate for 
the crowds they accommodate The con 
struction is all of a substantial nature. The 


b widi 


rick, and the floors and pavements ars 


ngs and walls around the pool are « 


concrete, 


The typical pool is equipped wit 
| | juIp] 











WADING POOL IN ONE OF PHILADELPHIA'S 
PLAYGROUNDS 
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Street clothes are stored 
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| ( I ers V1SE the } 
dl of tl 1 ers and dir t tne 
conduct of the bathe the pool. D g 
ce f the they give tt 
‘ . , _ divit ; 
\ very import lerat ] 
] vhere larg eT ot trie 
modate he mainte e of the 
I 1 Sal condition H the 
‘ eg. eat feels that Pl del 
| € laced t the head the 
| he prec itionary neasures are 
econd to none in the country Three time 
day, once during the morning, the after 
nd the even'ng, between the swin 
containing a spe chem‘cal com 
nd is drawn throug the water TI 
I | ing ed‘ent f this chemical is cal 
cru chloride Th‘s treatment keeps the 
water pure dur‘ng the \ At nine o'clock 
when he comes on duty, the night man 
opens the discharge valves, and allows the 


ght he has finished 
cleaning the lockers and pavements, and 
the pool is empty. 


pool to empty. By midni 


He then enters the pool, 
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1 ; 


s walls and floor with a dis'nfect 


lution and a large broom, washing ‘t 


wn with a heavy stream of water fro 


hose \fter the washing is completed 
itlets are closed and the water turn~] 
Phe night man then goes off duty the 
force turning off the water when th 
filled. 
mo the noticeable features of th 
delphia pools are the orderly way 
| | the crow ds are handled, he clearne 


the water, span 


and the spick and 
the pool Phe 


-verything about 


R 
] of concrete for the structure and 
rface for both the paving and the po 
a happy one. The surface of the pave 
ent has a wood floated finish, and is not 
under the bathers’ feet The wall , 
of the pool have a hard surface 

ch can be kept clean with a minimum of 
ffort, and which insures the constant mai 
tenance of a clean, sanitary condition and 
! im protection against the spread of 
cont PIOUS diseases, 

Some of the centers are also equipped 
vith concrete wading pools for the littl 
tots, which are very popular The one illu 
t ted located at the Waterview Center 

(sermantown. S L. ROSI 

Chief, Bur f Recreat 
Well-rounded Recreation 
Activities 

Winston-SaLem, N. C.—Nestled in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carol'na is a fast-growing city which 

iulready widely known in the industrial 

‘ ld esp cially for its manufacture of 
tobacc It is now making rapid strides in 
the recreational field, and its progress dut 
ing the past three years has been remark 

ble The climate is almost ideal and the 
playground and community work continue 
on through the winter. 

There are now eight playgrounds and Q 


three athletic fields under supervision. Thi 
playgrounds are equipped with modern ap 


paratus and have basket-ball, volley-ball, 
ard tennis courts. The athletic fields are 

. . > 
spacious, having baseball diamonds and 


tennis courts. There are also two beautiful 
parks with fragrant flowers, shrubbery, and 

the trees. Only 
swimming pool is maintained for the public 
at present, but preparations are now being 
made to place one in every section of the 


city. 


seats among shade one 
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tivities have been exten- 
sive and varied. Three 
baseball repre- 
senting twenty teams, ex- 
isive of the 
by the Y.M.C.A. and in- 
dustrial plants, are run 
each season. 


leagues, 


ones run 


\ six-team 
ecague is he'd 
during the winter 
months, and this number 


basket-bs ill le 


will be greatly increased 


vhen more room ‘s avail- 
able [wo tennis tourna- 
ents are held annually. 
Lawn fetes are held each 
year in connection 





with 
| education 
work of the 
Hike 


organized on the play- 


public 
schools. clubs are 
grounds, and the supervisors 
chil lren for 


take t 


short hikes and a camy 
h on Saturday afternoons during 
fall and winter months. An annual o 


for the clubs of all the playgrounds is 1 
ind a whole day of organized games, chas« 
Roy Scout work, story-telling, an 

fre roast. These activities are han l'ed 
ectly by the Parks and Playground Ds 


irtment of the city. 
\ beautiful and suitable spot on 


of the Yadk'n River is leased for thre 
months by the Rotary Club of Winstor 
Salem. This site is used as a camp for 
the girls, the Y.M.C.A., and the Boy Scouts 
Those who are unable to pay the'r expenses 
are sent there free and enjoy the same 
privileges as the rest. Huts and tents are 


furn:shed and the place is fitted 
camp style. 

Recreational work among tlie industrial 
plants of the city is conducted by the 
Y.M.C through the generous coopera 
tion of the institutions. Athletic 
grounds during 
and league meetings are 
“YY.” All k'nds of contests 
and socials are promoted, and 
true democracy 


gpamres are 
lunch he 


he'd in the ry™7 


play ed on the 


nasium of the 
a spirit of 
reigns. Several industrial 
plants of the city have recreational depart 
ments of their own. 

Winston-Salem has also abolished all 
places which tend to corrupt and diss’pate. 

W. E. VAUGHAN-LLOYD, 

Director, Parks and Playgrounds, 





CLEVELAND WATER-WORKS 
EQUIPMENT, WITH INSERT OF CAGE 








SHOWING WINDOW-WASHING 


: | Water | 
Departments 


Window-Washing,.a Science 
Up-to-Date 


( LEVELAND, OHIO The amount of oney 
! nnually tor the washing of windows 
mpendous Frequently on large build 


it is necessary to erect staging or other 


ina 
nes time Nealizing tl the water 
works eng neers of Cleveland set about to 
find a better way to clean the windows 
the y city water works 


[heir first idea was to erect an ordi 


rail wth a specially constructed 
The city went so far as to obtain bids o1 
this, but the price proved prohib tive 
construction was so heavy and clumsy 
hat the idea was abana ned. The water 
vorks engineers, wit e help of the Cleve 
nd Crane and Fngineer:ng Company, ot 
Wicklift Oh‘o, devised the installat 
hown in the accompanying illustration 
The cage is equipped with two small 


nches by the use of which it is easily 
hoisted or desired 


yports, bracings an 


lowered to any 
The absen e of 
rods 


position 
heavy suy 


renders the construction very incon- 


spicuous. 


In this building there are about 4,600 
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Dayton’s Child Welfare Campaign 
Division of Health 
Association of Dayton 
il Child Welfare 


May 8 to 19; 1,427 babies wert 


Dayton, Outro The 


and Visiting Nurses’ 
conducted it fifth annu 
Campaign 
examined during this time 
This campaign has become an important 


local health feature, and unofficial 


organizations 


many 


cooperate to advertise it. 


While several cash prizes are still given, 








card embodying many of the 
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DAYTON 


SCORING BABIES IN 


ugn has grown entirely away 

om the usual “baby show” affair. Realiz 
ing that the babies are given a thorough 
n most of the mothers come 

repare » ask many questions. The babies 
ire ¢ mined on 125 points nd a rat ng 
le of each child based upon a score 


features ot 


blished by the American Medical 


\ Sor iti mm 

ne f the noteworthy features of this 
campaign is the choosing of the prize win 
ners his is done without the bab‘es being 
resent The bab’es are divided into eight 

re groups, and the prize winners are 
chosen from among those scoring highest 
That the examination is thorough is shown 

the fact that after the 24 prize winners 
are chosen and a few days later are gath 
ered together for the distribution of prizes 
every on mentally and physically, “looks 


ke a prize winner.” 
The net 
the stimulation of 
The members of the cooper- 
have an object 


result of this yearly campaign 


unusual interest in 
infant care. 
ating organ‘zations lesson 
in the possibilities of preserving infant life, 
ind the mothers themselves are shown that 
most of the ills of babyhood are prevent 
able by These mothers are 
taught the f 
the babies by the family physician. 

We consider that this general stimulation 
f interest in rather than the dis- 
a certain number of defects, is 


proper care 


value of regular examination of 


babies, 
covery of 
feature. 


A. O. PETERS, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health. 
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Essentials of Modern Street Lighting 


History of Street Illumination and Its Basic Principles 


HE earliest street lighting 
was adopted as a means ol 
protection against persons 
criminally inclined. Then the 
byways were lighted by means 
of lamps placed along the walks 
rom this stage street lighting b« 
came a means of safeguarding 
trafic against collision and of 
revealing obstructions in the 
roadway. In recent years street 
light ng has been developed into 
what some consider ornamenta 
tion, the idea being to beautify 
important thoroughfares and to 
note business by attractive 
rtistic effects. 

Street lighting is comparatively 
modern, as the following data in 
dicate 
1558—Paris, the first modern city to 

attempt civic street lighting 
inhabitants ordered to place 
lighted candle lanterns in 
front of houses 
1766—Pitch or resin bowls sub 
stituted for candle lanterns 
1809—First street lighting by illu 
minating gas in London 
i821—Illuminating gas used in Bal 
timore for street lighting 
i884—Arc lamps used in _ Phila- 
delphia for street lighting 
1896—Gas mantle lamps used first 
in this country for street 
lighting 

The modern history of street 
lighting began with the invention 
of illuminating gas and assumed 
its second interesting phase with 
the development of the direct cur- 
rent series carbon lamp. To-day 
it is recognized that an adequate 
system of street light'ng in a 
modern city is required to pro 
note safety from attack and 
burglary, to prevent stumbling 
and collision, to enable one to 
recognize the passer-by, to create 
a sense of security, and to elim- 
inate eye fatigue caused by con 
tinual passing from dark to light 
and vice versa. 




















What Is an Adequate Lightirg 
Sy stem? 


% 1 stree 
Svsten t te 
shou he ( t 
Street I ette t 
the road\ eK ! 
sidewalks so to ( 
desi l | 
above Light can he 
as the cause, illuminatio1 the 
eltect The mers 
light at any point 
duce the cle sir | re 
tion 

| © % eC ( ( 
¢ les t ( tree 
ir¢ ( t oe < 
light 2 < 
light é e ¢ 
an ett ( { é 
vation 

Phe emcient t 
light h S e“ hed 
fact tor i ( 
examples of the ( ‘ 
ire the Wels i n r the 
magnetic electric art the 
x rile ost in 

For the ¢ ent t T 
light t is clea t ght 
rays whicl read in 
ill direct eri t be 
gatne ed d red n t the 
Street s lace 1 not we to 
escape ward ey t t the 
light rays ot man pres¢ treet 
l'ghting equipments are usted 
skyward can be had on any foggy 
night the amount of light 
sent to the sk’es is evident. Proof 
that light rays can be direct | 


like water from a hose is seen in 


the automobile headlight. 


To keep the eye in an efficient 
condition to pert ts function 
of seeing, there t be inimum 
glare \y r ca rT defin d 
as a blinding effect upon the 
Vv sual apparatus caused by light 


shining directly into the eye. 


Hare also Cause a distinct feel 
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; 
ing of discomfort, but lessen \1l streets should be ; 
ing of ability to see in the equipped with units providing 
presence of glare is of greater fair uniformity and freedom 
importance in this problen from glare, and the illumina- } 
than discomfort. The blinding tion should be varied to suit 
effect of glare vell } the traffic and business condi- 
to anyon » | ed tons. Streets located in the 
to see when the light rays permanent business district ; 
from an automobile headlight should naturally have a highet 
were shining into his eyes intensity than those of a 
Improperly designe street transitory business or a resi- 
lights have a blinding effect dence character. There should 
similar to that of automobil he a gradation of intensity °s 
headlights, and no system of depending upon the traffic and : 
street lighting that do t other prevailing conditions. 
minimize this glare effect ¢ It is recognized that the 
be cons ed as adequatt efficiency of illumination of J 
\ further impo em it any system is of primary im 
keeping the eye i1 ern portance and must not be 
condition for obset sacrificed to other considera 
the matter of unif tions Nevertheless, the 
mination on the street surface esthetic importance must not 
rhe eye 1s so constructed as t be neglected nor overlooked 
adjust itself to changing The problem of street lighting 
tensity of light Phe lig is one of the elements of city 
from the sun at noor planning, and must be stud‘ed 
39 to times as gre t in relation to the future 
dawn or dusk We can s growth and development of 
properly despite these chat the municipality. Proper em 
ing intensities, providing th phasis should be given to the 
sun is high ¢ gh so that no PESDERT SEFE OF appearance of buildings and 
} 11 LUMINOUS ARC : . 
glare blinds us. TI itensity LAMP AT END OF thoroughfares, and the light 
ot tull moonlight is only a BRIDGE, STAMFORD, ing standards should be orna 
small fraction of the intensity oo mental though simple in de 
of sunlight or even of the average inter on. Utility and maximum efficiency 
used in interior lighting yet it is possibl hould be coupled with esthetic principles. 
tO see pertectly in the moonlight because MENT.—Prepared from a report of the 
the uniform illumination without glare ( t n Municipal Affairs of te Minneapolis 
blinding effect. : a Associateon, qnaities _ paste Prin. 
. reet Illumination for Use in Minneapolis. 
Average Costs of Road Construction 
HE Bureau ot Public Roads has re ii per Mile i : 
ported that 11,017 miles of Federal nd drained...... $9,200 1752 
\id road have been built. since 191¢ , Se ye 9'she re 
The table below gives the mileage of each Ritus “ , ey gee — 
type and the average cost per mile. The Bituminous concrete....... 43,500 Pll 
. ( Se ca tacvkeetntiveons 36,600 2104 ‘ 
figures should be of interest as they are Brick esa. ee 224 
based on a large volume of work and are These figures are based on the entire 


the most recent and reliable giving average 
-esults for the whole United States. The 
figures cover the entire cost of construction, 
excluding large bridges, and in a few cases 
the cost of engineering is not included in 
the table: 


period of operation of Federal Aid, but the 
major portion of the work has been done 
1918 During the period since 1917 
there has been a general tendency to con- 
struct more substantial roads to meet the 


since 


needs of modern traffic. 
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Tree Planting 


on Highways 


By A. R. Hirst 


State Highway Engineer, Madison, Wis. 


OST places which are intending to 
capitalize and encourage 
traffic should pay a very consider- 
able amount of attent’on to having their 
roads run, if possible, where the scenery is 
attractive or where lakes, rivers, mountains 


or forests can be seen well and be made 


tourist 


accessible. If these features are not pres- 
ent, there should be the strictest adherence 
to utilitarian practice in selecting the short- 
est roads which will carry traffic safely and 
cheaply. 


Preserve the Trees 

Every tree which adds any beauty to the 
landscape should be saved, if possible, and 
where there are groups of trees offerin 
effective relief, it is worth while to make 
changes of the center line to save these 
trees, even if additional right of way has 
to be secured on the other side. A good 
tree takes many years to grow and can be 
cut down in a few minutes. Most of us 
have been wasteful in our destruction of 
good trees and have not made the excep- 
tions which should have been made in sav- 
ing trees or groups of trees of distinctive 
character and merit. 

Within the limits of slopes, brush and 
shrubbery, as well as all other vegetation, 
have to go. In many cases, however, the 
clearing and grubbing limits are defined as 
wider than the slope limits, and thousands 
of acres of effective shrubbery and flowers 
have been destroyed «which could just as 
well have been saved. The clearing and 
grubbing limits should follow the slope line 
except in the Northern States where snow- 
drifting can be expected. In such cases 
low-growing brush cannot be encouraged, 
hecause it promotes snow-drifting unless the 
line of brush is well back from the edge 
of the cuts. 

Probably not enough attention has been 
paid to buying additional right of way 
where snow-drifts occur and to planting 
shrubbery far enough back in the fields so 
that the snow will not be thrown upon the 
road cuts. This is probably the most effec- 
tive method of keeping the roads open and 


s ould be used more gene rally. The choice 


hetween shrubbery and snow-fences as 


means of locating snow-drifts is probably 


Trees Need Care 
\ great deal has been said about tree 
lanting along the highways. It is to be 
encouraged if it is carried out and followed 
by an organization which has some perma 
nency, but the spasmodic ‘trumpet-blowing 
attempts to plant a few ineffective saplings 
on certain days and then think about them 
) more, have rather discouraged most hig! 


vay engineers, who really believe in tree 
planting where the surrounding conditions 
permit. There have so far been more “nuts” 


hearing trees to plant, 


| than planted trees 
bearing nuts. 

\ great deal of this work has been done 
without forethought and judgment. If any 
hing really effective is to be done, it must 
be done by a state or county highway d 
partment in cooperation with the state for 
estry department, and not only must the 
trees be planted, but they must be carefully 
tended until they become old enough to take 
are of themselves. There will undoubtedly 
be advances in this direction in the next few 
vears. With good care and judgment exer- 
cised in the selection and planting of trees 
of suitable character, there is nothing ob- 
jectionable about planting trees along the 
highways, and there is much to be said in 
favor of it. Even if in some cases a bonus 
has to he paid to abutting farmers on ac- 
count of losses due to shading, it is worth 
while- from the public standpoint, and it is 
possible to secure such relinquishments 
from abutting farmers, when advisable, at 
a very reasonable cost, considering the 
artistic. effects and real benefits t 
cured. 


be Se- 


Even in well-timbered states there 
are sections where a little green on the 
landscape and a little shade are very wel- 
come indeed. . 
These general remarks as to trees apply 
also to shrubbery. 
q 


Planted with discretion, 
owers and shrubbery of the right kind cer- 
tainly. add very much to the general road- 
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side appearance and are worth money if th oney in building the roads first and to 
beautiful is ever worth money All these develop the beautiful later ; 
matters, howeve have to be develops This objection cannot be urged against 
lowly, as a ve fraction of saving what is already there, and much of 
people are ing t lan nside ( this can be saved, not only without addi 
mount of oney oh d ent tional cost { actually at less cost becaus¢ 
In the opinion of n e, the highway of the low expenditure for clearing and 
¢ too badly needex t t the ( y bl ng We should not, however, allow 
of large sums Ie the beauty to interfere with safety It is a 
iny feel that the t a n ce to the injured or to the fami 
cape or artistic elt g as the d ies of persons killed that accidents occur 
ire impassable, a the prefer t r in, and are due to, beautiful surroundings 
' . , 
laks ‘ ger I ' ‘ planting than any other g1 
f trees, foll é ( I s do not make g shade trees 
t gh they a rT t Ihe silver and ash-leaved maples 
i t popl " ften satis 
Y ‘ 
House Numbers on the Curb 
By Albert Marple 
OMETHING entirely new in the 
of a le the house number has 
} t bee ntro ( the Wes This 4 : a 
idea is aS the ving 1 tra -g { 
the side of the nt of the home = i 
his plan is of part enefit to the pet = 4 
on who is trying t ome particular = 
we f hile 1 ¢ in auto! e o1 i 
the ehicle, and we e worth th ~ 
rf di é t erchants whose ¢ 
ovees are calle to make delive 
d ri y } +! 9 oht 
Heret rore ho Sf ers have hye 
placed at any point that suits the pet 
desires ot the home « me The n t 
of on use m he ove the porcl 
another, on the porch railing. and of 
another, on one of the posts of the 
or beside the door lhere has been 1 it 
tempt at uniform numbering of homes t 
has been done in a haphazard manner so ‘ 
that anvone desiring to locate the num er 
of any particular dwelling has little idea 
where it may be four If the curb ] F 
number was universally used, it would he é 
a simple matter to locate any home at a 
hour. 
hese 6-inch numbers are stenciled on the 
curb with lampblack and oil and when once A HOUSE NUMBER WHERE THE DELIVERY 
placed there will last for vears Prior to MAN CAN SEE IT f 


nalee } 
the stenciling operation the curbing is 


cleaned perfectly with a stiff steel brush 


It costs just twenty-five cents to have the 
complete number stenciled on the curb. 
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Lessons from the Montreal City Hall 
Fire 


Lack of Fire Protection Facilities Causes Loss of Building, But Underground 
Vault Protects Valuable Records 





AST March the 

Montreal City Hall 

was added to thie 
long list of large public 
buildings which have 
been destroyed Dy fire. 
The fire, of unknown ——— 
origin, completely gutted 
the large structure, the 
estimated loss being ovet 
$500,000, Unfortunately, 
no insurance was carried, 
so that the loss is a dh- 
rect tax on the people of 
the city, with the cxcep- 
tion of a municipal fund 
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which has been set aside 





during the last few years 
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to cover any possible PLAN OF CITY HALL, SHOWING LOCATION OF VAULT AND ANNEX 


] 


Loss, 

\ccording to the report of D. C. Winsor 
in the Quarterly Journal of the National 
Fire Protection Association, the fire was 
discovered by the night watchman and an 
alarm turned in, which was received at fire 
headquarters at 11:44 P.M. The second 
alarm was sounded at 11:51, a third at 
12:02 A.M., and a fourth at 1:08 A.M. A 
total of 29 hose companies, 24 ladder com- 
panies, 13 steam fire engines, 4 motor 
pumpers, 6 salvage wagons, I water tower, 
and 2 siamese wagons, besides the usual 
fuel wagons, etc., were in attendance. Forty 
streams, using 26,000 feet of hose from hy 
drants and engines, were used, besides the 
water tower; 3,069 feet of ladders were 
raised, and 250 salvage covers spread. A 
large number of covers and abandoned hose 
lines were lost when the roof and floors 
collapsed. 

The fire spread through the roof and to 
each of the towers and all were destroyed; 
the last tower to go was the southwest, 
where the fire was stopped before it burned 
down through the floors. With the collapse 
of the various towers and the roof, the floors 
were carried through to the basement, and 


practically only the walls of the building 
The floors of 


the tower that was saved were afterwards 


and the towers remained 


carried down by the collapse of a large 
chimney during a strong wind a few days 
after the fire. 

There are two lessons to be drawn from 
this fire: first, it serves as another illustra- 
tion of the folly of this type of heavy joist 
construction, especially tor large public 
buildings; and, second, it shows the value of 
well-designed fire proot vaults for the 


storage of priceless records. 


Features of the Underground Vaults 

The vault is entirely constructed outside 
of the foundation of the ( ity Hall and un- 
der one of the lawns and the sidewalk 
situated in front of the building. A single 
entrance door of the burglar-proof type, 
situated inside of the foundations of the 
building, gives access to the vault, the floor 
of which is one foot higher than that of the 
cellar. The inside dimensions of the vault 
are 100 x &o feet, with an average height 
of 12 feet. 

\ heating system is installed in concrete 
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SECTION SHOWING PORTION OF CITY HALL AND VAULT 

conduits which are laid slopewise under the etallic equipment for the vault. 

floor in order to facilitate the flow of the The City Hall is s:tuated at the top of a 
water that might gush out in case any part hill, near which is another build ng, known 
of the piping should break. A drain is laid as the “City Hall Annex,” which was 
at the lowest point of these conduits. There erected only a few years ago on the side of 
is also an outside drain which conveys _ the hill at a level 30 feet lower than that of 
water from the adjoining ground to the the main building. A tunnel, 200 feet in 
main sewer. length, the inlet of which is on the same 
\ir spaces are provided for in the floor level as the floor of the cellar of the Annex, 
walls and roof by the combined use of terra connects the City Hall with the Annex. 
cotta, concrete and steel. Each of these When the fire broke out, this tunnel allowed 
air spaces has a condensation drain. All the immense quantities of water which 
proper attention was given to the water were poured on the flames to find their way 
proofing of the exterior parts, a special to the Annex, the cellar of which was sub- 
material being used, together with 5-ply merged, thereby preventing the vault ad- 
felt. Ventilation is secured by means of a joining the main building from being 
fan and motor flooded. This is one of the main reasons 
The roof was constructed so as to with why the vault was constructed on its pres- 


stand the weight and impact of the walls ent s'te. The vault was opened on the sec- 
of the City Hall, in case the latter should ond day after the fire and showed no signs 
collapse. It has a sloping top which allows of water infiltration, and the documents 


rain water, melting snow, etc., to flow to were found to be intact. 

wards the roadway. We are indebted to P. L. N. Beaudry, 
The construction, which was begun in \rchiviste, for the information regarding 

1919, was completed in 1920 at a cost of the underground vault and the sketches 

$55,000; $40,000 additional was spent for used to illustrate this article. 





City officials must take care to erect municipal buildings or replace burnt structures with 
those that will resist fire ravages and that, in themselves, will be non-inflammable. 
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The School Luneh in Rural 


and 


Urban Districts 


A Study of Conditions, with Recommendations for Their Improvement 


N the first selective draft, 28 per cent of 

all of the men called were rejected as un- 

fit to bear arms. Many 
weight, many showed signs of under- 
nourishment. Others were suffering from 
defects which should have been corrected 
in childhood. A large number of 
might have been avoided if proper precau- 
tions had been taken. The child who is prop- 
erly nourished runs far less chance of con- 
tracting contagious 


were under 


these 


idenoids are common causes of undernutri 
tion among children, and all such conditions 
should be remedied. But the most frequent 
little 
but more frequently too little of the right 
kind. Children from under 
nourishment are found not only among the 
poor, but also among the well-to-do 
Extension Bulletin No. 70, University 


cause is wrong food, sometimes too 


suffering 


Iowa, gives a valuable discussion of the ss 


lection of food 





diseases, and the re- 
sults are less serious 


than in the under- 


EXPERIENCE THE TEACHER 


~}, 31 - ‘% 
children ind a num 
Suggestions 


school lunch 


nourished child. Experience has shown that where box, chiefly appli 
Seatistics weathered hot lunches have been introduced, he t chat 
a there has been better attendance on wwe TO Re parenes 
recently in New the part of the children because of and the home. This 
York City showed their better physical condition. There is followed by a 
that at least one- have been fewer failures, and the aver- treatise on the sup- 


third of the children 
in the public schools 
were so much below 
the normal standard 
of growth as to call 





age class graaes have been higher. 
The money spent on the re-education :; 
of backward children or the repeating in the 
of grades of courses might far better 
be spent in making possible the hot 
school lunch. Mental efficiency is de- 
pendent upon physical well-being. A 


dish 


school. 


plementary hot 
rural 
The Lunch of the 
Rural School Child 


i Ciz i- *5 99 : / : The usual lunch 
me special nutri child’s brain cannot work if he is not | “yon hicl : 

tional care. It is supplied with the proper food. A tired, ox ite Wan a 
probable that these inactive child has a tired, inactive child has at noon 
figures are represen- brain, doc s not contain all 
tative of other large of the needed food 








cities. Recent re- 

ports concerning the condition of children 
in the country schools of Iowa indicate that 
these are no more physically fit than city 
children. A country nurse found 23 out of 
a class of 29 more than 10 per cent below 
weight, and another reports from a rural 
school that all were more than 10 per cent 
below standard. A recent summary of re- 
ports on over 10,000 Iowa school children 
shows that 20 per cent of the city children 
are seriously under weight, and in the rural 
schools 30 per cent of the pupils are in this 
classification. 

It is apparent that there is need of much 
greater care of the children, both for the 
future well-being of the race and the happi- 
ness of the individual. 

Faulty home and school hygiene, infec- 
tions, diseased teeth and tonsils and enlarged 


materials. It is not 
easy to include day after day all the foods 
which the child should have. 
dishes which carry an adequate amount of 
milk are difficult to carry. 
included, for 
order that the child may be adequately fed 
at noon, some means should be 


For example, 


Vegetables are 
seldom similar reasons. In 
introduced 
in every rural school for providing at least 
one hot dish. Fortunately, milk, one of the 
foods which make the lunch which the child 
brings from home more nearly complete and 
well-balanced, is most available in the coun- 
try. Milk is not easily transported in the 
lunch boxes and there is no way of keep- 
ing it in the school; therefore, the supple- 
mentary hot lunch dish in general should 
be made largely of milk. The following 
dishes are suggested for hot dishes during 
a four-weeks period. All of these are so 
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e such that all children may share 
tl er « equally Increase in the school budget i 
‘ witl I to the introduction of school lunche 
reases the cost of education becauss 
} ent ranged t there will be fewer failures and fewer « 
( é vi 


repeating grades. 


ISH 


( 
Equipment for the Rural School Lunch 
lhe equipment for the noonday luncl 
y with the type of school. The 
equipment, bowl, cup and saucer 
How to Obtain Supplies ; y be brought from home. Less con 
Phe meth cd the f t¢ ion will result, howe ver, if ull is owned 
1 for the noo meal 1 t he rked | the school. 
( e il t < 
, EQUIPMENT FOR THE RURAL SCHOOI 
eT etter ( } I ( en 
; stove 1 bak 
ror the indivi 1 ( ed é or 1d , 
cos iter il cert l ( ( gt te 1 teake . 
& art 1 water 
cost of materia e def ‘ ‘ > traws 
dish-t 
schoc ‘ \ i ( t ‘ z r . . ;: = 
neces y food ‘ oht eled wis 1 “My M 
. , ' : 1 dis! 
rom the homes by the individ : rt ie leases. 
each home in turn being responsibl lf .. onde 
the ter meth 1 ] tw r r } g < 24 soup vis 
9 4 4 serv ry at 
ry tor each mothe yw be ‘ I espoons 4 si a s 
( ist what day she n ( teas 8 4 teaspoons 
. ® < ’4 torks 
Tial so that she 1 e he ns ( 1 quart 1 s 
l r asbestos at 
cordingly. Dover egg beat 
Whatever metl udopted é s 1 measuring 
i - 1 wire px asher 
such that every child will receive s share , 1 fireless cooker 
of the food furnished. In « ymes (This may be made by the 
I ST T c ss in n i att x 
it frequently happ t food is more l s g brush 6 pkgs. paper napkin 
, , ¢ , l ‘ ach) Y 
abundant than pennies the child who : _ 
cannot pay for his ch in money iv be \ cupboard for holding the necessary 
made uncomfortable For this re n, the iterials and cooking equipment may be 
first method suggested is least desirable. It built into the lower part of a kitchen table, 
nust not be forgotte t children are quite if a kitchen cabinet is not possible. The . 
is sensitive as a ; not more and top of the table may be covered with white 
under no condition sl 1 the child who has __ oilcloth \ one-compartment fireless cooker 3 
little be e un table because he is will help materially in decreasing the labor 
unable to cooperate in the same way as the involved in preparing the lunch. The equip- 
other childre lhe main purpose of the 


lunch is to make the 


Che 


noonday children 24 
physically fit arrangements be 1 


nent listed above is planned for a class of 


By adding more serving dishes, it may 


Bak- 


| 


nade to serve double the number. 








PUSH-CART LUNCHES ARE UNSANITARY AND 
UNWHOLESOME 


wder tins, mason jars or tin cracket 
xes may be used for supply containet 
Serving the Hot Dish 


} 


It is almost as important to teach chil 
ren how to eat as to teach them wh 
eat Most of the actual cooking will 

to be done before the lunch period the 


reparation being done before school \t 
the close of the last recitation there should 
e a few minutes for exercise before the 
food 1s served. Discipline should be ré¢ 


xed, hands washed and desks made ready 
for the noonday meal. <A _ paper napl 
iy be placed on the desk, and the 
and cup and saucer and the requisite utet 
sils arranged in an orderly manner. Thx 


girls responsible for the hot dish may act 
as waitresses. It is convenient to serve 
the cocoa or cream soup from a pitcher 
Che scalloped dish may be served in suit- 
able dishes and passed on a tray 

Although a certain amount of discipline 
lust be maintained during the lunch period 
there should be considerable freedom It 
may be necessary to teach table manners, 
but this should be done in such a way as 
to make no one unhappy. Scientific in 
vestigations have taught us that a cheerful 
environment at meals materially aids diges 
tion. 

It is a common fault among children t 
eat too rapidly and to use water to wash 
down improperly masticated food. Water 
may be taken freely with meals, but it 
should be taken between bites and not when 
food is in the mouth. A word from the 
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Noonday Lunches in City Schools 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY HOT DISH 


RURAL 


SCHOOL 


IN 
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desires to be smalle nd less strong than 
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| yw childre select their lunch trom 
1 variety of dishes is unwise, for it has 
en demo t man’s instincts fail 
t comes to food selection Only the 
lect milk instead of candy. Menus served 
should be simple and wholesome As in 
the rut il school whole milk not canned, 
hould be used freely in the preparation of 
the d shes for the nount of 1 K vh ch 
the V¢ e s&s ol ld takes too 
little 
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During the pre-adolescent period (11 to 
14 years) both boys and girls need more 
food than is often considered necessary. 
The ravenous appetites at this period are an 
expression of physiologic needs. Lack of 
appreciation of this and failure to provide 
enough food explain in part the under- 
nourishment of school children. Therefore, 
in planning the luncheon menus, provision 


should he made for the purchase of larger 


quantities. For example, in menu No. 1, 
although two sandwiches are the usual 
number served, the child should be able to 
buy more, allowing some variety. 

The lunch room in the large school can 
best be handled by trained women who un- 
derstand the food needs of children. The 
management should be under.the direction 
of the school authorities. In general, the 
price of the lunch should cover the cost of 
the food, the overhea 1 charges being borne 
by the school. 
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The Mid-Morning Lunch 


Children who are greatly undernourished 
or who are suffering from certain forms 
of disease need a mid-morning lunch. In 
general, this should consist of milk and a 
bread-and-butter sandwich or a bowl of 
warm milk soup and a cracker. In large 
cities these children are frequently as- 
sembled in one school where special pro 
visions are made for feeding them. Wher 
such children are not segregated, othe 
means must be devised. In schools where 
there is a cooking laboratory the mid-morn 
ing lunch may be served here. In other 
schools arrangements may be made between 
the home and the school. The important 
thing to remember is that these children 
must be fed and that the mere question of 
inconvenience should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the child’s getting the 
required food. 


The One-Session School 

Throughout the United States there are 
a large number of high schools and an in 
creasing number of elementary schools 
which have but one session. These usually 
begin at 8 or 8:30 A. M. and last in some 
cases until I or 1:30 P. M., and in others 
until 2:30 P. M. From 20 minutes to half 
an hour is the usual recess period. In a 
few of these schools a hot lunch is fur- 
nished; in others, it is possible for the 
children to purchase milk, cocoa, sand 
wiches, sweet chocolate, etc. Many of the 
schools make no provision for furnishing 
lunches. In these the children either bring 
their lunches or eat what a near-by grocer 
or street vendor can supply, or they eat 
nothing until they return home. In the latter 
case, when the child reaches home he is 
often tired from lack of food. The family 
has eaten at the usual time, between 12 and 
1. His meal has been kept warm, it is fre- 
quently dried and he must eat alone. The 
result is that only the food which appeals 
most strongly, the meat and the sweet, is 
eaten. 

If school boards see fit to make the one- 
session period the order of the day, they 
must be equally zealous in making provision 
for the hot noon lunch, and sufficient time, 
not less than forty minutes, should be 
allowed for this. Experience has shown 
that where hot lunches have been intro- 
duced, there has been better attendance on 
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the part of the children because of their 
better physical condition. There have been 
fewer failures, and the average class grades 

ive been higher. The money spent on the 
re-education of backward children or the 
repeating of grades or courses might far 


1 


better be spent in making possible the hot 


A Great City-Planning 
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school lunch. Mental efficiency is depen 


dent upon physical well-being. A child's 
brain cannot work if he is not supplied with 
the proper food. A tired, inactive child 
has a tired, inactive brain. 
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Project on the Pacifi 


Coast 


By Charles H. Cheney 


City Illanner 


Hie largest single piece of city plan- 

ning by private enterprise ever un- 

dertaken in this country for perma- 
nent development will be the new Palos 
Verdes Project in Los Angeles, now being 
financed through nation-wide underwriting. 
We have the great example of Washington, 
D. C., and possibly one or two other cities 
well planned in advance and built by pub- 
lic enterprise, and our great expositions 
have furnished stirring object-lessons in 
what can be done for temporary dream 
cities by working to a carefully thought-out 
plan. Now what city planners have long 
been urging for permanent city building 
seems likely of early accomplishment. 

The Palos Verdes Project contemplates 
a new suburb which, though much larger, 
will be similar to Roland Park, Baltimore, 
Forest Hills, L. I., St. Francis Woods, San 
Francisco, ete., except that there will be a 
greater proportion of low-priced homes and 
home-sites. A marvelous piece of ground 
has been secured, containing 16,000 acres 
(25 square miles) and including almost 14 
miles of ocean shore, at the southwest 
corner of the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area, with Catalina Island opposite. 

The underwriting calls for a total ex- 
penditure of $35,000,000, work to proceed as 
soon as $15,000,000 of this amount is avail- 
able. Several million dollars has already 
been subscribed, and it is expected that the 
fifteen-million mark will be passed this sum- 
mer. Preliminary estimates of improve- 
ments include the following items: 


Home building fund... oe $5,000,000 
Streets and roads (125 miles concrete-paved) 6,000,000 
Sewers eka dist hessset oheavese 1,800,000 
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Cost of land 

) menta antings, Art J ‘ 

Hotels and « ( ) 

Parks, schools and playg $ “ 

hree civic centers with business blocks 0,000 

University . : 1.000.00 

lransportation 4 0.000 

Unapplied, taxes, etc 0,00 
Total . ¢ ( 00 


The $5,000,000 home building fund is ex- 
pected to finance the building of several 
thousand houses, arrangement for second 
mortgage loans being provided in the trust 
agreement, and title already being held to 
the land. It is proposed to use part of this 
sum for the organization of copartnership 
housing, similar to that in England, in 
order to furnish working men’s homes in 
quantity on easy terms, and with mainte- 
nance and up-keep provided. No buildings 
can be built anywhere on the property un- 
less the plans are approved by the Art Jury, 
which will be a permanent body, endowed 
with sufficient funds to do real work. Re 
strictions will be similar to those of Roland 
Park, Baltimore. 

The staff appointed to develop the pro- 
ject includes Olmsted Brothers of Brook 
line, Mass.; Charles H. Cheney, city plan- 
ner; H. T. Cory, chief of engineering; 
Hunter Liggett, supply service; Myron 
Hunt, chairman Art Jury, and others of 
national reputation. All funds are held and 
administered by the Title Insurance and 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, as trustee. 

Preliminary to the adoption of any gen- 
eral city plan, a committee of the staff will 
this summer visit and check up on the prin- 
cipal city planning and housing schemes of 
the country, in order to take advantage of 
as much previous experience as possil 


ic. 
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Underground Leakage--Its Relation 


to Mains and Services 


Results of 
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In looking over water-works statistics, it 
is { | unus to find many tems 
re ! of from 20 to so per cent 
ot the water p ed. If this were true of 
those cities I towns where water is still 


1 on a flat rate basis, it might be ascribed 
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Careful Surveys in Chicago Given in Detail 


KF. Wolfe 





( n the premis¢ \ i matte 

| s not the case id many town 

that e It per cent etere re nable 
nt for the entire vithout r 

hare y OW a consider il tage t 

( round losses. Possibly ill leak 

innot be elim‘nated, but a more serio 

nskleration of the reason for leaks wil 

le t greatly reduce the percentage o 

ccounted-tor water. 


Tests in Chicago 
The thought 
to! large part of the 


that services are responsible 


water loss is not at 


new, but it may be worth while to con 


accurate data pointing out the 


ri yin 
th of this statement rests of parts of 
the erground system in Chicago, made 
eithe by the writer or under his direction 


data in this connec 
on the Stock Yards 


comparatively 


e interesting 

was made 
where it was 
‘asure the total flow in the dis 
ct under test and where practically the 


The 


consumption was metered 
f about one 


Yards occupy an area of 
] 


lf of which 1S 


not 


mile square, the eastern ha 


occunie and is 


mostly by cattle-pens 
with city The 


of the Yards is closely built up with pack- 


water. remainder 


pplied 


ing plants, where great quantities of water 


ire used. Every service in this entire dis 


trict except those supplying fire engine 


uses and public drinking fountains is 
etered, and with the exception of a few . 


inch services supplying elevated stations 


ind isolated buildings, all are of cast iron 
In other words, this might be considered as 


a system free from service leakage, as the 





services themselves are constructed in ; 
exactly the same manner as the mains. 4 

n conducting this survey, the mains ; 
carrying water into the Yards were shut ij 


down with the exception of two 24-inch 
mains, one carrying water from the Twenty- 
second street pumping station, the other 
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from the Sixty-eighth Street pumping sta- 


tion. This created a number of dead ends, 


ind in order to avoid any danger from a 
limited supply in case of fire, a man equip 
ped with a valve key was stationed at one 


)f the fire engine houses within the limits of 


the Yards, with instructions to operate such 


ilves as would increase the supply in case 


of fire. It so happened that during the 
period of the test, no fires originated in this 
territory; consequently, the valve arrange 

ment was not disturbed. Pitometer taps 
were installed on each of these two supply 
mains and traverses were very carefully 
“un \ll meters were read at the beginning 
»f the test, and the reading was repeated at 
the end of the run and the daily rate of con- 
sumption established from these readings. 
\ccording to the pitometer, the rate of con- 
sumption varied from a minimum of 6,960 

000 gallons per day to a maximum of 24, 
100,000 gallons per day, and the pressure 
from 24 pounds to 37 pounds. The daily 
rate of consumption was plotted on a curve 
and the average daily rate computed. This 
was found to be 14,562,000 gallons per day 
The rate as shown by the meters was 13,- 


782,000 gallons per day. This leaves 78o,- 


7 , 
000 gallons per day to cover the following 
items: 
Gall s 
per Ds 
Service to three engine h ses 1, 
Pwo conti is drinking fountains 14,400 
Hydrant leakage *35.100 
Water used from fire hydrants for street 
washing : 10.0 
Meter slippage (estimated at 2% per cent) 366,00 
* Based on average hydrant leakage all over the city 


This leaves 2.28 per cent of the total flow 
into the district unaccounted for. The fig- 
ure indicates that, with service pipe leakage 
eliminated, the amount of unaccounted-for 
water is negligible. 

We will now consider tests made on vari- 
aus streets in districts where conditions are 
different; that is, instead of an all cast iron 
system, we have a cast iron main and ser- 
vice pipes of other material. For the past 
five years, it has been the practice in Chi- 
cago to test each street for leaks prior to 
laying pavements. Not only are the tests 
made, but the leaks are located, and over 92 
per cent of the water found getting away in 
these streets has been stopped. This inten- 
sive leakage survey naturally brought to 
light the exact nature of the leaks. The 
streets tested can be considered average 
cases, because in some the mains and ser- 


vices were just laid, while in others th 
pavements to be laid were replaci ther 
pavements that had been worn out 
mains in these streets were f1 
hve to seventy years 
conducted in the following manner 
The section of main to be tested is 


down and all services shut off at the 


Way at the curb \ 11-inch metet or where 
the section is large, a 2-inch meter hen 
by-passed around one of the closed valves 
through a 2-inch hose connected to 
ccrporation ferrules installed on eithe I 
of the closed valve. If any leakage 
dicated, an aquaphone is applied to a sl 

ofr rod on each roundw ly, and aS ai! ¢ 

the leak is in any place on that 

service or on the main near the service, it 
can be easily heard With experience t 
man can tell about where a leak is by tl 
relative loudness of the sound on adjacent 
services. If there are no services on the 
main, or for some reason the location of the 
leak cannot be determined as described 
above, a I-inch earth auger is used to bore 
a hole down to the main itself An aqua 
phone applied to rods in these holes will pin 
the leak down to a very small space This 


method obviates digging numerous test 
holes in order ‘to determine leak locations 
and has been used quite successfully in 
paved streets where the only opening in 
the pavement is that caused by driving a 


bull point through it If the leakage is 


particularly dificult to locate, the main is 
cut in two and patent plugs similar to those 
used by plumbers in testing house drainage 
systems are installed in place of the pipe cut 
out. The water getting away in the section 
between tl g 


he meter and the plug is then 
measured and in this way the section in 
which the leakage occurs is located In 
cases where the valves are not located in 
such a way as to make it possible to isolate 
the section desired, the main is cut at the 
limits of the section to be paved ind these 
plugs are used. 


Analyzing the Results of the Tests 

During the year 1921, 78% miles of 
streets have been tested in this way and 
1,091,000 gallons per day of leakage meas 
ured; 1,070,990 gallons per day, or 99 per 
cent of the total leakage, has been stopped. 
Of this amount, 92,000 gallons per day was 
stopped by abandoning the main. This 
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main lay under the street car tracks in a 
down-town streeet, and because of dense 
trafic it was cheaper to lay new main. The 
remainder of the leakage was divided as 


follows 
Gallons 
per Day 
Service pipes ; 648,878 
Joints ‘ TT 65,161 
Hydrants and valves , 259,751 


The hydrant and valve leakage is exces- 
sive, because, in spite of ordinances to the 
contrary, hydrants are subjected to con- 
siderable abuse on account of being used 
by building, paving and sidewalk contract- 
ors and others for construction purposes. 

he service pipe leakage of 648,878 gallons 
per day, or 60 per cent of the total under- 
ground loss, was found to exist mostly in 
wiped joints. This figure on service pipe 
leakage is somewhat lower than it should be, 
because of the fact that, prior to making 
these tests, it is customary to cut off all 
wrought service pipes and replace them 
with lead service pipes. It is impossible 
to estimate how much additional leakage 
would have been measured had these rusted- 
out wrought pipes been included in the sur- 
vey, but as most of these pipes are in bad 
condition, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this figure would be materially increased. 
It should also be borne in mind that this in- 
cludes only that part of the service pipe 
leakage between the main and the roundway 
and that leakage in these pipes between the 
roundway and the premises is not included. 
In Chicago, wrought pipe is often used by 
building contractors between the roundway 
and the house in the effort to keep first cost 
down, and experience has shown that these 
pipes have a very short life and are respon- 
sible for a great part of the underground 
losses. 

From these figures, it can be seen that less 
than 7 per cent of the leakage is charged 
in any way to the main and none of this is 
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due to leaks in the pipe itself. If the total 
leakage in these streets were reported in 
gallons per day per mile of pipe, it would 
be 14,000, whereas the actual leakage in 
the main itself was 830 gallons per day per 
mile of pipe, or less than is often specified 
for new pipe. For the entire period of five 
vears, 350 miles of pipe have been tested, 
7,038,000 gallons per day of leakage meas- 
ured, and 6,510,000 gallons per day, or 93 
per cent of leakage, stopped. 

The oldest main tested since this system 
was adopted was a 12-inch cast iron main 
laid in State Street in 1852. This main is 
part of the first main laid in Chicago after 
the use of bored logs was discontinued. The 
section of this main tested was 1,500 feet 
long and was found to be absolutely tight. 
There were only three services off of this 
main and they were all cast iron. A 6-inch 
tap made for the purpose of connecting a 
hydrant to this pipe made it possible to in- 
spect the interior as well as the exterior 
of the pipe, and there was very little evi- 
dence of corros‘on. It is not known what 
the original thickness of this pipe was, but 
the thickness at present is greater than the 
present Class “C” pipe. 

A scheme of reporting leakage in com- 
plete distribution systems better than now 
used, is not readily offered. At least this 
can be done—when leakage is reported as 
so many gallons per day per mile of pipe, 
it should be noted whether or not this in- 
cludes leakage from services. The figures 
mentioned above indicate that it would be 
more fair to say the leakage in a distribu- 
tion system is so many gallons per day per 
service than it is to say it is so many gal- 
lons per day per mile of pipe, as the ser- 
vices were shown to be responsible for ten 
times as much leakage as was the pipe. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read at the 


American Water Works Association Convention, Phila 
delphia, May, 1922. 
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. . . . 
Infant Mortality Rates in Cities 
It is a striking fact that the group of cities of over 250,000 have constantly maintained, 
as a group, a lower infant mortality rate than the smaller population groups. Many smaller 
cities pass them individually, but the fact remains, it is in the larger cities that the 
greatest efforts are being made to combat infant mortality and its chief and preventable 
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Mosquito Control Th rough Lined Drains 


Use of Sand and Liquid Asphalt for Permanent Drains and Edges of Pools 


N a recently issued pamphlet, the Govern- 
ment Medical Officer of Health of Trini- 
dad, West Indies, 


an interesting and valuable method of mos- 


British has described 
quito control by the use of liquid asphalt 
and sanitary oil. This method was adopted 
in Trin:dad after the usual methods of us- 
ing drains to carry off the rainfall, of spray- 
ing pools with crude oil, and keeping the 
within the area to be 


brush and grass cut 


protected, proved inadequate. It was found 
that the ordinary drains were very expen- 
sive to keep clean and clear of grass, and 


the scouring action of the tropical rains 


soon eroded the bottom and sides of the 
drain, making them breeding-places for 
mosquitoes. It was further found that 


crude oil was not entirely satisfactory as a 
spray for pools, as the more volatile por- 
tions of the oil evaporated very quickly 
and the resulting film was soon broken up 
by wind or rainfall. 

After repeated experiments, a satisfac- 
tory method was developed for lining the 
bottom and sides of the drain with a hard 


water-proof lining of asphalt and_ sand, 
which prevents the growth of grass or other 
vegetation in the drains and resists the 
scouring action of heavy rains. -The prin- 


method of lining 


in this 


ciple involved 


ny 


wry 





BURNING LIQUID ASPHALT WITH 
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SPREADING LIQUID ASPHALT IN DRAIN 


is that 
and sand when heated to a high temperaturs 


drains a mixture of liquid asphalt 


and then allowed to cool will volatilize 


lighter constituents, and the residue will be 
a hard asphalt-and-sand wearing surface 
In practise, the heat is generated by burt 
ing the liquid asphalt and at the same time 
spraying sanitary oil on the blaze to pro 
vide the necessary heat required to volatilize 
| 


the lighter const:tuents of the liquid asphalt. 
| 
, 





SANITARY OIL SPRAY 
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CROSS-SECTION OF DRAIN AFTER LINING 


Preparing the Drain for | ining 

After the bottom and sides of the drain 
are cleaned and graded and all gTass 15S 
cleared away for a distance of one foot on 
both edges of the drain, liquid asphalt is 
spread uniformly over the bottom and sides 
of the drain and for about one foot on each 
side, as shown in the d agram., The liquid 
asphalt should be applied at the rate of one 
gallon per square yard of drain surface and 
can best be spread by pouring from a hand 
pouring pot provided with a special spout 
with an adjustable slit opening. Sand is 
then sifted over the surface of the liquid 
asphalt at the rate of 1 cubic foot for 8 
square yards of surface. The liquid asphalt 
at once absorbs the sand. Fire is then 
started in the drain by means of a piece of 


oily waste or dry straw, and sanitary oil 1s 


sprayed on the fire by means of a hand 
pump spray, as shown in the larger illus- 
tration. 

The fire soon spreads and ignites the 
liquid asphalt, which burns with intense 
heat, the fire traveling along the drain with 
the wind. Where combustion is not com- 
plete, sanitary oil is sprayed on the flame to 
assist the combustion. In practise, I gallon 
of sanitary oil is used for 10 square yards 
of surface burned. On cooling, the drain is 
found to be lined with a hard, permanent 
asphalt-and-sand wearing surface about 
one-half inch in thickness, which adheres 
firmly to the underlying soil. This lining 
resists the scouring action of the flow of 
water in the drain and prevents the growth 
of vegetation. 

The slide slopes of drains are made pre- 
ferably with a 45-degree slope, but in firm 


clay formations, drains with nearly vertical 
sides have been successfully lined. In 
drains with steep side slopes, it is impossible 
to get a thick coating of liquid asphalt on 
the sides. Nevertheless, the intense heat 
generated in the drain has the effect of bak 
ing the clay to a degree of hardness which 
will resist scour and prevent the growth of 
vegetation. 


Treatment of Pools 


In treating pools that cannot be drained, 
the edges are burned and lined with asphalt 
and sand, as described for drains, and the 
surface of the pool is sprayed at intervals 
with sanitary oil. By the use of the meth- 
ods explained above, mosquitoes have been 
exterminated from the Brighton Sanitary 
District, and the maintenance cost of up- 
keep of drains has been greatly reduced. 


Limitations of Method 

The work of lining drains as described 
must be done when the drain is dry. Drains 
in which water is flowing continuously 
throughout the vear cannot be lined by this 
method unless the flow of water is tem- 
porarily diverted and the drain allowed to 
dry. Owing to the intense heat generated 
in lining drains, care should be exercised to 
insure that fire from the drains does not 
spread in dry grass or underbrush. On ac- 
count of the fire hazard the lining of drains 
in towns and village streets cannot be un- 
dertaken by this method. In suburban and 
country districts, however, the lining of 
drains with liquid asphalt is particularly 
applicable and has proved effective and 
economical. 





Only vigorous trees that will withstand the adverse conditions in the city should be 
The habit of growth should be suited to the width of the street, and 


planted on a street 
the foilage should be of a pleasing texture. 
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Preparing Wells for Pneumatic 


Pumping 


Three Methods for Use When Log of Well Is Unknown Described in Detail 


T is very rare for the pumping engineer 

to find a complete record or log of a 

well, even though wells are exceedingly 
important in a great many municipal 
water-works plants. The contract for driv 
ing a well seems to be let in a haphazard 
manner, with no record required from the 
drillers as to what class of material has 
been penetrated, where it was located, or 
its thickness, to say nothing of the size 
and kind of casing and strainers used. It 
is no uncommon thing to go into a well 
that has been represented to be of a cer- 
tain size to the bottom and find that it has 
been reduced sometimes more than once. 
It entails considerable loss of time and ex 


pense to secure equipment that will go into 


such a hole. A driller should be required toward the surface and bring a 
to furnish a complete log, which should the floating sand with it. Bvy a rep 
he as carefully preserved as the 
: eR seat eo Ore sees 
deed to the property. prem ga c 
4 ; eens Lite 
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Constructing a Well ia a Sand m3 are ‘ 
or a Sand-and-Gravel Formation =_ - qt ue 

. e - FY, pr aa Pores 

The standard practice of well B . i 
drillers is to equip gravel and 4 P 4 


sand wells with a strainer, de- 


signed to shut out the sand from 
the working barrel of a deep- 


time 





well pump. In these 
strainers become clogged with 


sand, and the flow into the well 
By a system of 
from 


is then reduced. 
back-blowing the output 
such wells can be permanently 
increased. 

The correct strainer for wells 
of this class, pumped by the air 
lift, is a perforated screen with 





he | to the differs et 

‘ the water strata « 
we nd the pumping leve 
m s triction due to the strata a1 
| etore, the more th i ( 
luced, the greater will be the fl 
ng of co se, that an ( ( 
I aVa able. 

Back-blowing can be applied 

ope rated by air lift. The t p ol the 
casing should be sealed, thet | 
the discharge pipe while the ait 
operation, the air will be forces 
the foot piece and will drive the 


ahead of it through the strainet1 


the f 
char 











iner sand. Then, by opet 


xe, the flow will resume its 
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openings of a suitable size to ad- : Fi 2 
mit the fine material into the “"""=%4 e > ee 
well, from which it can be a Ke cag a 
pumped, and to hold back the ] % ee og 
coarser particles, so as to form BS aes ay 
a natural gravel filter bed out- a 3 S| 
pl ge J me be 
side of the artificial one. a F ba 
he force available for get- THREE METHODS OF INCREASING THE FLOW 


ting water into a well is the 
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of this operation and by increasing the back 
pressure if necessary, practically all of the 
fine sand immediately outside of the 
strainer will be drawn into the well and 
discharged at the surface, and the coarser 
gravel will be collected outside of the 
screen in such quantities as to shut off the 
sand and increase the flow into the well 
without changing the piping in the well. 
This process may be repeated at any time, 
so that the screen and adjacent strata can 
be kept clear. 


In Rock and Quicksand 


When wells are drilled in rock, the ac- 
tion of the drilling tool forces the cuttings 
back into the crevices of the rock. These 
may be loosened and pumped out of the 
well in the same manner. 

In the case of wells in fine material and 
quicksand, it is often possible to set a 
strainer in the sand and drill auxiliary holes 
alongside the well down to the top of the 
strainer. Then foreign gravel may be 
dropped down, which will roll in alongside 
the screen and take the place of the sand 
pumped out, often increasing the yield four- 
fold by affording outside of the gravel bed 
a larger area through which the water 
may leave the sand. 
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‘he illustrations on page 53 show 
wells constructed under the three condi- 
tions mentioned: First, a well with a prop- 
erly constructed strainer for air lift work, 
placed in a mixed layer of sand and gravel. 
Second, showing the gravel collected 
around the strainer after the finer sand 
has been drawn into and pumped out of 
the well. It will be readily seen that this 
treatment forms a “gravel” strainer out- 
side of the metal one and greatly increases 
the inflow area, keeps the openings of the 
screen full and open, and greatly increases 
the capacity of the well. Third, where the 
water-bearing layer consists of fine sand 
or quicksand, it is sometimes necessary to 
introduce gravel through one or more 
auxiliary holes drilled near the main well 
and terminating in the top of the sand 
layer, so that when the sand is removed by 
back-blowing, the gravel will roll in around 
the screen and form a gravel screen out- 
side the metal one, as in the first instance. 
The gravel selected should be clean and 
practically round and of a size from that 
of a small walnut up to one which will pass 
through a 2-inch mesh. 


ACKNOV LEDGMENT.—From a paper by John Oliphant, 
Chief Engineer, Pneumatic Pumping Department, Sul 
livan Machinery Company, Chicago, IIll., read at the 
American Water Works Association Convention, 1922. 


City Transportation and the City. Engineer 


HE traffic on the highways of our cities 

has grown so rapidly in the past few 

years, especially since the advent of 
the automobile and motor truck, as to be- 
come a serious problem, claiming the earn- 
est attention of the authorities. As our 
cities continue to grow, and as trade and 
business continues to be increasingly con- 
centrated at one or more centers, the prob- 
lem of transportation of all kinds through 
the city becomes more difficult. The eco- 
nomical administration of industry and the 
transaction of business in cities are depen- 
dent on the ease with which materials and 
merchandise may be moved, for modern 
business requires that transportation shall 
be by the most direct route and in the short- 
est time. 

Inseparately interwoven into the street 
system and its functions are the facilities of 
transportation, whether they relate to the 
local movement within the city itself or to 
that wider movement through which the city 
maintains its contact with the world. Trans- 


portation is essentially a problem of plan- 
ning constructive and administrative engi- 
neering with which the municipal engineer 
must keep in touch if his plans for city de- 
velopment are to function smoothly. Rapid 
and convenient urban and interurban service 
depends on the extent to which the system 
of main traffic streets has been planned to 
connect the important city centers by the 
most direct and adequate routes. The vigi- 
lance and persistence of the municipal en- 
gineer is necessary in securing the proper 
adjustments of both street and railroad 
grades and in preventing or avoiding the 
cutting off or abandonment of important 
streets in the construction of railroads and 
yards. In devising plans for getting rid 
of the grade crossings which are still a 
menace to life and property and an obstruc- 
tion to traffic in many of our cities, he is the 
most important representative of the public. 
—‘‘Municipal Engineering,’ George S. 
Webster, Trans, Am, Soc. C.E., 1921, 
page 516. 
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Asphalt Paving Inspection 


By W. Earl Weller 


City Engineer, Binghamton, N. Y. 


NGINEERS charged with the responsi- 

bility for the construction of public 

work many times find themselves un- 
able. because of various inroads on their 
time, to visit the individual jobs as fre- 
quently as the work really requires. This 
means either neglect of the work or the in- 
stallation of some system of “distant con- 
trol,” as an electrical engineer would term 
it. Fortunately, a very complete system of 


such control requires only a small expendi- 


and d shonesty. Sooner or lat 


=. Cvery 
gineer will meet a contractor endowed with 
one or both of these failings. At such a 
time the record comes into its own and 
demonstrates its worth. 

Third, daily reports, received and cor 
sidered not later than the morning of th 
day following the one covered by the report 
keep the engineer in touch with the work 


each day, no matter how the individual jobs 


may be scattered, thus making it possible 
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FORMS USED BY INSPECTORS, BOTH ON THE STREET AND AT THE MIXER, AND THE 
. LABORATORY REPORT FORM 


ture of time, energy or money; in fact, a 
well-devised and strictly enforced system 
of “daily reports” properly used will satisfy 
all demands. 

The daily report has long been the ever- 
present help of engineers occupying execu- 
tive positions in private corporations, but, 
unfortunately, the tendency in public work 
has been to dismiss the report as a useless 
bit of red tape. In reality, a system of 
daily reports has three distinct values: 

First, the necessity of preparing a daily 
report that will be read has a decided effect 
in holding an inspector closer to his job. 

Second, when the work is complete, the 
daily reports form an invaluable record of 
the job. The profession of contracting has 
its share of constituent members having 
such common human failings as inefficiency 


for him to follow the progress of the work 
to check the ability of his inspectors and to 
determine just where the time at his dis 
posal for visiting the work shall 
This last is “distant control.” 
No type of construction work lends itself 
so readily to such control as the asphalt 
pavement, and municipal engineers who 
have spent weary hours either searching 
for or trying to develop capable asphalt in- 
spectors will add, perhaps, that no type of 
construction work stands so much in need 
of such control. The Bureau of Engineer- 
ing in Binghamton, N. Y., has used for the 
past three years a system of daily reports 
in connection with its construction work. 
These reports have amply proved their 
value in the light of actual use, and the 
following brief description of the system as 


e spent 
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ilt constructior offered i time it left the plant. One of these reports 
the | that it n be of value to 1 riven to the driver of the truck or wagon, 1 
engineer the second is given to the plant foreman 
het f phalt f n pro i! nd the third is retained by the inspector. 
t least I I ector ! When the load arrives on the street, the 
the plant nspector is required river must deliver to the city inspector on 
| report i ding certa‘t c the street his copy of the load report Che 
erta'n general information ré temperature of the mix is again taken, and 
the day rur For instance, he f this temperature is satisfactory the load 
required to take at uurly intervals th is dumped. The inspector then notes on 
the asphaltic cement in tl the copy of the load report given him by th 
elting kett! ind to note these temp lriver the temperature as determined on the 
res in his report Hi » notes on | treet, the time the load was received, and ; 
tial report the mixing formula used by roughly the number of square yards the 
the contractor, and or bsequent report cad was made to cover. The plant inspec 
nd ‘cat 1 change in this formula tor sends his copies of the load reports to 
ther ite of specific informatio the office w'th his daily reports, and the 
nt inspect treet inspector does the same with the ‘ 
re rt the total run of the | nt copies tl t he has received from the drivers 
tatement of all materials re The street inspector is reqyired to submit 
He il bert I tis encour! a daily report covering the work done, the 
ed, to report at tel general terest force emploved, and the materials received 
to the plant eral | tl on the job The work done must be so de 
d ccidents to ¢ plove { cribed that should it be necessary, the 
nd general observation Col vork of any half day can be located both 
cerni erating efficier He must re on the street and in the plant reports. This 
to the offic daily report result is obta’ned by describing the work 
vhich he 1 have rece d= by stations which have been chalked on the 
during the day ry feature of the report curb at regular and frequent intervals by 
especially ible both in fixing the engineer in charge, and by designating 
r nsibilty and in assuring the engineet by load numbers the mix used in each sec 
e that his instructions are undet tion The street inspector is required to 
ocd show on h‘s report a fairly close estimate 
\ll tl information recorded on For of the y irdage of top placed during each 
{02 (see bigs. I and 2) rhis re port must ilf day and to give, as in the case of the 
he filed in the City Engineer’s office not later plant inspector, a brief sypopsis of any and 
clock in the orn'ng of the fol ll orders that he may receive. He is also 
day. In addition to the thi the required to take at least two samples each 
pector must do im order to rendet day of the mixture as received on the street 
ctory report, he also takes samples and to indicate very carefully the exact lo 
f all iterials received and makes suc! cations in the street and the numbers of the 
e plant tests as may be required to loads from which these samples were taken 
keep the mix fairly uniform \t times it [he daily reports of the street inspector 
he found advisable to have two : must be filed in the City Eng'neer’s office 
pectors at the plant, one spending all his not later than nine o’clock of the morning ; 
e on the mixing platform. The samples following the day covered by that report. 
taken by the inspector include a daily sam The samples of the asphaltic cement and 
le of the asphaltic cement taken the first of the surface mixture as taken by the in- 
thing each morning from the kettles spector are delivered by the engineer in J 
Every load of “mix” leaving the plant harge of the work to the City Chemist i 
must be accompanied by a consecutively for analysis. These analyses are made im- 
imbered load report (see | ig. 3) signe d mediately and the results reported to the 
by the plant inspector. These reports are City Engineer on the “Asphalt Laboratory ; 
made triplicate by the inspector, who Report” (see Fig. 4). : 


1 the number, destination, tem In the office the load reports from the 
perature and weight of the load and the plant are checked aga‘nst the load reports 
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from the street and then destroyed. The dat nd reports between the 
i load reports from the street are then con single binder All forms are made 2 
: sidered, temperatures being noted first. Any inches in size—a real pocket size—a1 
load leaving the plant too hot, or received are punched for use in ring binders. Fie 
on the street too cold, is listed for comment reports are printed on pale blue, and labor 
The tonnage for the day is compiled next tory reports on a light orange paper. Whet 
ind checked against the daily report of the the job is complete, all daily reports, field 
inspector at the plant. Any discrepancy notes, written orders, extra work report 
calls for an explanation. The tonnage of construction records and_ estimates re 
mix used is then divided by the total yard hound together in an inexpensive bi 
ge reported by the street !nspector on his nd filed away to form the office history 
daily report The result must at least be the job. It is surprising how many time 
< equal toa prev ously determined we ght per these “histories” are needed for reference 
square yard. <A discrepancy in this results Attention is called to the fact that the 
in a “riot call” for contractor, inspectors system above described is not acaden 
and engineer-in-charge and just must be but rather is eminently practical, and that 
explained or rectified. The recorded tem- it has stood the test of three years’ exacting 
7 peratures of the asphaltic cement are rap use without any serious change in the 
idly considered for any evidence of overt tem or in the forms. It is not to be unde 
heating, and the laboratory reports aré¢ tood that this system will supply ability that 
checked over as to grading of mix and may be lacking in inspectors. No report 
amount and quality of asphaltic cement. can possibly tell how well the requirements 
These things can all be done by the secre of the specifications as to handling materi 
tary if the City Engineer or the Deputy En or as to raking are carried out. The syste 
gineer is busy, and only the variations will, however, from its very nature tend t 
noted. The remainder of the daily reports increase the inspector’s interestsin, and 
are read very carefully and any job that plication to, his job. It is sometimes ol 
eems to need personal attent‘on is visited jected that such a system requires too mt 
during the afternoon. time. This objection may be met with a flat 
\ll of the forms used for the above re- den‘al. Finally, it must be noted that the 
ports are uniform in size and as simple and ultimate success of the system depends upor 
convenient as possible. The uniformity of the engineer himself. If the reports ar 
size is applied to specifications, extra work dismissed with a careless, cursory glance, at 
orders and extra work reports, thus making least a third of the valye of the syster 
it poss'ble for the inspector to keep all his  ahsolutely wasted. 
Reduce the Losses from Impact 
HAT we have learned in the last foundations and some are still givit 
few years about the destructive factory service. In 1890, Broad 
effect of traffic impact and the re- tween 59th and 7oth Streets 
sistance to impact offered by semi-flexible wth asphalt over an old macadam | 
| and flexible highway structures has a pe- and for 22 years gave good servic It 
culiar significance in the great economic replacement at the end of this period 
4 problem of conserving our investment in largely due to subway excavatior 
old roads, particularly in gravel and maca Seventy-second Street, paved in a simil 
dam roads, when it becomes necessary to manner, also gave 22 years of service 
adopt a higher type of wearing surface. der increasingly severe traffic cond't 
Prior to the careful invest’gation of this nd the same is true for a 19-year pet 
. important subject, there existed a marked for Fifth Avenue between r1oth and 
and growing tendency to discredit the use Streets. Lenox Avenue between 1 rot! 
of old gravel and macadam roads as foun 124th Streets was surfaced with a 
dations for the higher types, in spite of the over an old macadam in 1904, and 
many remarkable service records of maca giving good service The cost of n 
dam foundations. taining this section in I9g19, 14 years after 
For example, in the city of New York, a construction, was only I per cent. 
number of the most heavily traveled streets —Prevost HupparD 
were constructed years ago on macadam Chemical Engineer 











Municipal Departments Motorized 
for Greater Service 
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THE BOARD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., USED THIS BEST TRACK- 
LAYER TRACTOR AND RUSSELL ELEVATING GRADER IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF VICTORY 
MEMORIAL DRIVE 














TWO 2-INCH STREAMS FROM THE WATER-TOWERS, AND 1%-INCH STREAMS FROM 
TURRET PIPES DELIVERED BY AMERICAN-LA FRANCE PUMPERS RECENTLY PURCHASED 
BY NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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A WHITE HOOK AND LADDER IN SERVICE IN EASTHAMPTON, MASS 




















TWO HOLT TRACTORS WITH BAKER-MANEY SCRAPERS OWNED BY THE SOUTH PARK 
COMMISSION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Last fall these outfits began the construction of a new municipal park and bathing beach 














THIS ‘‘BLACK MARIA’’ MOUNTED ON A FEDERAL TRUCK BELONGS TO THE BRONX 
COUNTY, NEW YORK, JAIL 
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Poughkeepsie’s Bus Terminal, in front of 


Comfort Station and Parking 
Grounds 


where they 


Sitat 





the mercantile establishments 


desired to shop. In addition 


it was inconvenient for the passengers, as 


ed their waiting outside on the 


seat of Dutchess County. this citv has long streets in all kinds of weather. 
heen the trade mecca of hundreds of shop lo overcome these difficulties, the Cham- 
ners from the rural districts and a favor ber secured quarters in the heart of the 
te stopping-point for automobilists, for it city, two doors from Main Street and on 
the largest city between New York and the main highway between New York and 
\lbany and is located just midway be \lbany, and there opened a bus terminal 
tween these citi ind public comfort station. An attendant 
Witl xteen | lines operating between was placed in charge of the waiting-room 
hkeepsie and neat by towns, and with to give ut information, to receive parcels 
pproximately two million tourists a year _ to be delivered to the bus lines, and to check 
passing through, trafhie conditions became a es and bundles. A comfort station 
real probiem Because the Chamber of fully equipped with lavatories, 5-cent 
Commerce was vitally interested in solving pay toilets, mirrors, running water, soap 
ill 1 ffecting the ty at large, it ind towels. A freight platform was built 
: n to t in remedying the directly outside of the waiting-room for 
tuatior ; larger packages, as no parcel larger than 
M he large busses which made a suitcase is allowed in the waiting-room. 
regular tr laily to various towns with \ large parking lot for the exclusive use 
mile received and dis of busses was established next to the wait- 
| their passengers on busy street ing-room. This lot is fenced in and is un 
rners or in front of well-known stores der proper protection, and all busses are 
blocked the streets, but pre required to park there when not actually 
ented other automobilists from stopp'ng receiving or discharging passengers. No 








BUS TERMINAL AND PARKING PLACE ESTABLISHED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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bus is allowed to park in front of the wait- 
ing-room until ten minutes before the sched 
uled starting-time. This convenience was 
taken advantage of by every bus driver, but 
in order to eliminate any possible return 
to the old street-corner parking, an ordi 
nance was passed hy the Common Council 
restricting the parking of cars. Bus drivers 
and patrons alike are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the conveniences thus afforded 
them by the Chamber of Commerce. 
\nother difficulty experienced was caused 


by the ever-increasing number 


of pleasure 
cars parked along the main thoroughfares 
and side streets. Some of these cars were 
parked for hours at a time while people 
were shopping or keeping other appoint- 
ments. In order to relieve the streets of 
this crowded condition, the Chamber se- 
cured a vacant lot directly across from the 
bus parking ground and waiting-room. The 
Board of Public Works cooperated by nav- 


i 
1 


ing the space cleared, covered with ashes 
and rolled, and the Chamber secured an 
attendant to guard the cars 
parked there. Cars are checked as they 
enter, and the owner is given a correspond 
No charge 
is made for this service, but the attendant 


properly 


ing number for identification. 


has the privilege of accepting gratuities. 

With provision made for the proper 
parking of busses and pleasure-cars, facili- 
ties for the handling of freight and small 
packages, a waiting-room conveniently lo- 
cated, a comfort station modern and well- 
equipped, attendants courteous and always 
ready to give desired information, Pough- 
keepsie’s welcome leaves a lasting impres 
sion that the city’s interest in her visitors 
extends far beyond that of dollars and 
cents. Each visitor as he leaves for his 
home town has a satisfied feeling that in 
turn redounds to the benefit of the city in 
its industrial, mercantile and 
growth, 


financial 


RALPH W BUDD 
Secretary, Poughkeepsie Chamber of Commerce 


Fifth Annual Planting Day 
Celebrated 


Provipence, R. I—The Fifth Annual 
Planting Day conducted by the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce was _ successfully 
held Saturday, April 22. The exact num- 
ber of plants actually sold under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce and paid 
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for by pupils in public schools and 
yperatives was 31,114. The plants 

in 1922 were as follows Dorotl 

climbing rose-bushes 13,122 
1,305;e syringa, 5,107; Cle t 2 
Wéigela, 5,170. It is estimated 

dition to the plants ordered throug 
Chamber of Commerce, 50,000 plant ere 
placed in the ground at the hom f the 
many thousands of residents of the 

dence Pawtucket nst ( t 

Kast Providence ¢ m t i 

the stimulus of the campaign conduc 


the Civic Affairs Committee of the P 


dence Chamber. In evidence of tl ir¢g 
demand, reports from various nurset 
might be cited, one of then ae | 
from a manufacturing est 
over 4,000 plants. 

\ll the previous planting y « 
conducted by the Chamber have eel 


esstul, and in each case the rece 


just about covered the expenses 
day proclamations, in response to 
quest of the Chamber, were mad 


. 
lished by the mayors of Providenes 


tucket, Cranston 


nd Central Fall 
the President of the 


da 
he Town \ 


Providence. A general 


by the committee, and two set 

blanks were printed, in different color é 
for individuals and one for schoo 
tories, etc. No individual orders 

cepted by the Providence Chamb 

merce, all such orders being re 

eo through the public sche 

channels, through which the del 

plants was likewise mad 

the printed material mentioned al the 
Chamber issued, with the cooperation of 


the Rhode Island State Board of Agt 
ture, a descriptive circu 
shrubs. 
Once in a while there have been rey 
of shrubs which failed to grow, but h 
reports have been so few as to count for 
nothing in comparison with the great favor 
with which the plan has been received each 
spring. We believe that chambers of com 
merce all over the country can with profit 
undertake such campaigns, for the cost is 
trifling and the pleasure derived therefrom 
is great and permanent. Beautifying th: 
city with plants is not only good citizen 
ship but good business 
CLARENCE A. CO 


Ex-Secretary, Chamber of (¢ 
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Thirty-Six Feet of Injuries 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Just what does 
thirty-six feet of injuries” mean? Briefly, 
th It means physical pain and suffering. 


It means a serious economic loss. It means 
that erstwhile happy homes are suddenly 
overshadowed by death. It means in many 
cases that someone has failed in his moral 
duty to so govern his actions that he may 
not jeopardize the happiness or lives of his 
fellow men \nd it means that innocent 
dependents are suffering mental pain and 
actual physical distress. 

rhe Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
through its Department of Safety and Fire 
Prevention, is putting forth every endeavor 
which will tend to reduce injuries. Note 
the reference to “injuries” rather than to 
‘accidents’; this for the reason that it is 
not believed, notwithstanding the age-old 
adage, “Accidents will happen,” that the 
word “accident” can be properly applied in 
this connection. Webster says under “ac- 
cident”—‘“an event which is unexpected,” 
or “the cause of which was unforeseen.” 
Is the cause “unforeseen” when one oper- 
ates a car without proper brakes or with- 
out adequate anti-skid devices when driv- 
ing on wet pavements, or w hen one drives 
at a speed not consistent with safety? Is 
the cause “unforeseen” when one operates 
a machine in an industrial establishment 
without such machine’s being properly 
guarded, or when one has failed to observe 
the safety precautions inaugurated for his 
protection ? The consequences of such are 
not properly called “accidents.” There- 
fore, the statement is repeated that our 
efforts are directed towards the reduction 
of “injuries.’ 

This is being done through lectures given 
in the Chamber of Commerce auditorium 
and elsewhere, and through personal talks 
to workmen in industrial plants. Bulletin 
boards are supplied to such plants as well 
as to garages and gasoline stations, and 
bulletins, also supplied by the Chamber of 
Commerce, are posted on the boards at fre- 
quent intervals. Safety committees are or- 
ganized in industrial plants. Lessons on 
safety are supplied to superintendents and 
foremen of such plants. Safety lessons 
for automobile drivers are furnished to all 
who are interested. Personal inspections 
are made of business houses, industrial 
plants, garages, etc., with a view to the 
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THIRTY-SIX FEET OF NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 
RECORDING ACCIDENTS IN 
LOS ANGELES 


elimination of any existing fire or acci- 
dent hazards. Cards, leaflets and booklets 
giving safety hints, traffic rules, etc., are 


distributed by mail, through information 
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ireaus, and through the management of 
industrial plants, business houses, schools 
ind clubs. 

In fact, every possible channel which will 
serve in the dissemination of a_ safety 
thought or action is brought into use. From 
the results thus far attained, as evidenced 
by reports from those whom we have been 
privileged to serve, the effort has proved 
worth while, and we are certain that the 
cumulative effect will mean a continued im- 
provement; but a glance at the daily papers 
brings to us a realization of the fact that 
there is still a tremendous amount of work 


to be done in the field of safety, that we 
may not suffer the consequences of our 


own or another's carelessness. 
JOHN D. MAXFIELD, 
Manager, Department of Safety and Fire reve! 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber Secures Reduction in 
Building Costs 

[RINIDAD, Coto.—Substantial reductions 
in build’'ng material prices, as well as in 
the wages demanded by carpenters, plumb 
ers and steamfitters, and electricians were 
recently secured for Trinidad by the effec- 
tive work of the Board of Directors of the 
lrinidad-Las Animas County Chamber of 
Commerce. The Board made a thorough 
nvestigation of Trinidad building costs as 
compared with material and labor costs in 
other Colorado cities, and held a series of 
conferences with the various groups con- 
cerned. <A spirit of frank open-mindedness 
characterized these conferences, and a 
sincere effort was made to arrive at a basis 
that would be fair to all parties. The find- 
ings and results of the investigations were 
made public through the local press, which 
gave excellent support at all stages. 

Simultaneously with the publication of 
the final report of the Board of Directors, 
the Chamber of Commerce announced in 
post-card form the following creditable list 
of improvements and construction activi 
ties under way: 

$150,000—High School gymnasium and audi 
torium 

$200,000 Ne Ww residences 

9522,000—Street paving contracts 
$100,000—Gas company improvements 

$8s5,000— New Catholic school 

$50,0c0o—New Christian church 

+60,000—City of Trinidad 

\re we not entitled to be mussed up a 
bit? Trinidad apologizes for her appear- 
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Commerce 


Finding Out Where Candidates 
Stand 
PirtspuRGH, Pa—For some years 
been the custom of the Allied B 
Trade of Allegheny Count Pa... % 


questionnaire to all the « 


offices, such as mayor, council, et 
as to candidates for the Legis] 
questionnaires contain ep:tome 
ous progressive measures whi 


and which are being promoted by 
civic bodies hold‘ng members! 
Allied Boards of Trade It is 
method of bringing these matters 
prospective mayor, councilmen, leg! 
etc., at the proper time, trom 
logical standpoint, to secure thet 
favorable consideration iw x was 
“st indpatter” and reactionat 

not respond, but the progressive 
minded candidates are glad of suc 


portunity to express tl elve a 
secure the publicity which its ¢ 1 
replies. 

\t the recent primat es held n Ma 
fifty-two candidates for the State 5 
and the House of Repre entative 
to the questions sent out by our co 
The questionnaire contain 
home rule amendments to the pres 


it asked for support 
Graded Tax Law 
Pittsburgh are now as 
the amount assessed 
extension of this law 
buildings from taxation; the 


plan and election of counci 


representation; certain electi 

1 . +; , ’ 

cluding the adoption of \ 

and one assessing board for cit 

The replies were publish t 


papers and printed in th 
which is distributed through the ) 
civic bodies. 

The election of the members of 1 


1 


lature has been here tofore large 
control of the machine 

year quite a numbet : % 
' - 1 
elected are favorable to 
\llied Boards of Trade 
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A DEEP WELL PUMP 












































AND A FEW 
OF ITS 
USERS 


SIZES 


Layne Turbine Pumps, built in sizes to deliver 
from 200 to 5,000 gallons per minute, are in- 
stalled directly im wells, compertments or shafts, 
ten inches in diameter and larger. 


LIFT 


Layne Turbine Pumps lift water from 10 feet to 
1,000 feet in depth, delivering it to elevated 
tanks or to pipe lines under pressure. 


WORKING PARTS 


There are only two mechanical working parts, 
the drive shaft to which the impellers are at- 
tached and the thrust bearing in the head, from 
which the operating sheft is supported. Both 
parts operste in a bath of oil. Perfect alignment 
is insured through suspension of the roteting 
shaft from the top on a self-aligning bearing. 
The entire pump hangs from the surface of the 
ground, with no bracing or struts required below 
the surface. 


MAINTENANCE 


There is One permanent adjustment which is 
made at the time of installation. It is not 
necessary to adjust the pumptheresfter. It is 
practically noiseless in operation with automatic 
lubrication and only one simple packing gland 
which is located above ground. . There are no 
valves to lock after and it is not’ necessary to 
prime the pump. 








Literature will be sent to municipal officials and 
others interested free on request. 


LAYNE & BOWLER Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Overhauling the School System 

San Francisco, Catir.—Several years 
ago the public school situation in San 
Francisco was a subject of serious criticism 
on the part of various groups, including the 
Municipal Affairs Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Collegiate Alum- 
nae Association of California. In view of 
these criticisms, the Chamber of Commerce 
was instrumental in bringing together a few 
representative groups of men and women 
interested in education, including leaders 
in commercial organizations, labor unions 
and women’s clubs. 

This group made a hasty study of the 
local situation and determined that it would 
be advisable to have a survey made by a 
recognized and competent outside authority, 
and we undertook to secure the services of 
some national body. We subsequently sent 
the Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Chamber east, with the result that after 
conferences with several organizations and 
individuals the United States Department 
of Education agreed to make such a sur- 
vey if invited to do so by the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education. 

In cooperation with the others interested, 
we then took the matter up with our Board 
of Education, and after satisfying it that 
there was no feeling of criticism, and that 
the sole interest was to secure from the best 
possible sources a complete study of our 
school department and the system under 
which it operates, and recommendations for 
the betterment of our educational system, 
the Board formally invited the Department 
to make the study. 

The San Francisco Educational Society 
was then organized, consisting of the 
original groups and some additional men 
and women. A fund of $8,500 to cover the 
cost of the survey was raised and deposited 
with the Chamber of Commerce as Trustee 
and was used to cover the costs of the 
study. 

The actual survey was made under the 
personal direction of Philander P. Claxton, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Education of the 
United States, and was most comprehensive. 
Each of the experts working under Dr 
Claxton studied his particular problem as 
it existed in the local school system and sub- 
mitted the results of the survey together 
with the recommendations for the correc- 
tion of existing evils, 
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The results of the enti 


conclusively that the public scho 


in San Francisco was wrong 


difficulty lay in the very heart 

tem—in the Administrative Board 

city charter at that time provided tl 
people elect every four years a Superinte 


dent of Schools, who was under t 
of the Joard of Educatior col 
five members, four appointed by the 


and the County Superintendent of Scl 


the latter was ex-officio a membet 
city Board on an equal footing 
appointed members. The Board 


vided into committees, each having 
r ght to take the initiative and 
ommendations for immediate 
questions not previously considered 
their rulings, the Superintendent 
ordinate. The Board members rec: 
vearly retaining fee of $3,000 each 


all their time to the school lhe 
virtually the body of technical « 
the performance of duties which in other 


cities were assigned to the iper 


of schools and his assistants 


The recommendations f the 
States Bureau of Education call 
definite reversal of this systen 
ity. It recommended the amendment 
city charter in such a way as t 
for the creation of a Board of Edu 
which should serve without | I 
pe ndent of all other branch ot ¢ 
ernment; have power to appoint a Super 


t 
tendent of Schools and to confit 
ject the Superintendent’s nominati 
deputy or assistant superintendents e 
tors of special departments pet 
principals, teachers and such other 
and employees as may be pr ] 
charter or by action of tl 
which should have full « 
ment, through its S 
Schools and his assistants 


relating to the pu 


city, whether in the educati 


ness, or the financi departm« 
school system. 

This recommendation has _ bee er) 
closely followed in the rev n of t S 
Francisco schools systen The t 


system calls for a Board of Educ 
posed of seven members, for whose « 
bined compensation $5, 


vided. This Board ippoints the Suy 


Oo annua 
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Health Hints for Public Places 


y 

The Commissioner of Health in every community knows 

the necessity of safeguarding the public health in every 

possible way. He knows the value of modern sanitary 
appliances, such as 


Mueller Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


Artistically designed, upon correct scientific principles, 
these Sanitary Fountains are ruggedly built and require 
practically no attention after installation. 

No. E-3650, patented, Double Head Pedestal is one of 
several attractive MUELLER Fountains, descriptions and 
prices of which will be sent on request. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL. eeit\ss 


Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 


WS. New York City, 145 W. 30th St., Phone Watkins 5397 San Francisco, 635 Mission St.. Phone Sutter 3577 





Sarnia, Ontario, Canads A 
Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., Makers of “Red Tip” Brass Rod; Brass , Y 
and Copper Tubing; Forgings and Castings in Brass. Bronze and Aluminum; Y VSS 
Die Castings in White Meta! and Aluminum; also Screw Machined Products 
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tendent of Schools and approves the ap- 


pointment of his assistants. The Board is 
divided into five standing committees: Fi 
nance, Supply, Personnel 


Building, Text, 
Che position of the Board of Education 
is that of a board of directors in a cor 
poration, and the Superintendent and his 
assistants act as a staff of technical experts 
executing and managing the system and be 
ing responsible to the Board of Education. 
The present plan has been effective in 
creating straight-line authority which has 
assisted greatly in the work and has im- 
proved the spirit of the entire department. 
Another recommendation embraced the 
redivision of grades among the 
intermediate and high schools. 
ommendation 


grammar, 
This rec- 


was modified to include a 
6-3-3 plan whereby the grade school con 
tained 6 grades; the Junior High School, 
3 grades, and the High School, 3 grades. 
Following the suggestion of the survey, 
classes in sight 


sav ng and Americaniza- 
tion, extension 


1 


evening schools, courses, 


ay schools for adults, vocational, juvenile 
court and parental schools have been started. 
Che survey 


recommended consolidation of 


all school act vities of the Board of Health 
and of the Playground Commission 
the Board of Education. 


been entirely 


under 
This plan has not 
out, because it was 
considered inadvisable to do away with the 
Playground Commission altogether. Meas- 
health corrective nature in the 
schools, however, are instituted only by the 
Board of Education, with serious considera- 
tion of 
Health 


carried 
ures of a 


recommendations of the Board of 
This cooperative plan has proved 
very satisfactory. A group plan is now un- 
der consideration for the creation of a 
group in which special coaching teachers 


will be provided for the backward children 


who are retarding their fellows. 
The survey also recommended that the 


charter be amended to give the Board of 
I<diication entire control and management of 
its building affairs. At present the Board 
of Education formulates and provides all 
building policies, but these are executed by 
the Board of Public Works. No 


evil is found in this combination. 


Serious 


The Board makes its own budget but 
does not determine the amount of tax | 


t evy 


for this expense, as was recommended by 


the Bureau of Education. Plans are now 


under way for the creation of a new office 
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carrying the title of Business 
similar name, which will have charge of the 
auditing 


7 he 


superintendents. Six are now elected each 


and accounting 
survey recommended five 

year by the Board The entire teachin 
staff is chosen only on th 


e 1.+ 
of the Superintendent. The 


recommendation 
offices of jani 
tor and mechanical servants are subject to 
the civil service regulations. The Board 
month on the first 


Tuesdays. On the 


holds meetings twice a 
third 
fourth Tuesdays a conference of the Board 
is also held. 


and second and 
The minutes of the meetings 
are not printed, as suggested, on account of 
The Board of Education 
hears the case of any dismissed member 
of the \ sys 
tem of efficiency ratings has been formu 


a lack of money. 
staff and is the final tribunal 


lated to keep a closer check upon the staff 
The Board of Education, the Chamber of 


Commerce, and other civic li 
feel that a very great improvement has been 


made by the 


organizations 


formulation and adoption of 


1 


the recommendations of the 
Education. 


Clean-up Prizes for School 
Children 


BurLinGcTon, N. J The aid of the 
school children was enlisted in the « 
tional campaign which preceded Burling 
ton’s Clean-up Week. The 
prizes to the 


Chamber offered 


school child writing the best 


essay on “Why Burlington Should Have 


Clean-up Week Campaign,” and the child 
designing the best poster for such a cam 
paign The week began with a parade 


the school children on Monday at noon. A 

prize was offered to the class presenti! 

the most comprehensive example of a clean 
Nineteen 


up campaign. lasses competed 
and showed such interest that a 


prize was 
awarded to each class. The Scouts were 
also enlisted. The city was divided into 
seven districts, each in charge of a troop 
of Boy Scouts, and a prize was given to 
the troop having the cleanest district at the 
end of the week Splendid cooperatiot 
was secured fron the daily ne per, 


which carried a front-page double-column 
head every day of the week. 
P J. PERINCHIEI 


Secre t ( t eT t ¢ 
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A prominent 
engineer writes: 
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Maintenance Manual 
Every Engineer Should Have 


Roap authorities know that eternal 
maintenance is the price of good 
roads; that haphazard patching and 
treating of highways is more costly 
in the long run than a system of 
regular upkeep. 

This manual shows how every 
type of road and pavement, except 
earth roads, can be easily repaired 
and maintained with Tarvia. 

Whether or not you use Tarvia, 
this booklet will prove of great 
benefit to you in your work. “Road 
maintenance with Tarvia”’ is recog- 
nized by engineers and road au- 
thorities as the most complete and 
helpful booklet on road maintenance 
that has ever been published. 

A copy will be gladly sent free on 
request to our nearest branch office. 
As the number of copies is limited, 
we suggest that you write for your 
copy today. 


. We = 
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Improving the Municipal Light and 


Power Plant of Brookings, 
South Dakota 


This Town of 4,000 Operates Its Own Electric Light, Power, Heat, Water and 
Telephone Systems 


By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 


Hk city of Brookings, S. Dak., lo- 
Tr cated close to the Minnesota and 

South Dakota border line, midway be- 
tween the northern and southern extremities 
of the state, has a population of only 3,924 
accord'ng to the 1920 census. During I919 
and 1920, when prices were at their maxi- 





cons.derable extent, the bond issue wa 

proved. In announcing the bond t 
was made plain that a large part of th 
wastage of coal at the plant was due to 


worn-out boilers, overloaded engines and 
out-of-date equipment. Figures were 
shown to demonstrate that the new equip 





EXTERIOR OF THE BROOKINGS, S. DAK., MUNICIPAL POWER PLANT 


mum, the city laid nearly five miles of con- 
crete paving at a cost of approximately a 
half-million dollars. A $400,000 school 
building was also erected. Early in 1921, 
a special election was called to vote a bond 
issue of $60,000 for the improvement of the 
municipal power plant, which had become 
inadequate and was continually overloaded. 
The plant had failed to keep step with the 
growth of the city and the demand for more 
light and heat for business and domestic 
purposes. 

Despite the fact that prices on power- 


plant machinery had not dropped to any 


ment would pay for itself in a very short 
t'me and that lower rates for light, heat 
and power could be made possible by in 


stalling new machinery which would in 
crease the efficiency of the entire power 
plant. 

The power plant, prior to its rehabilita 
tion, consisted of one 150-kilowatt generat 
ing unit driven by a Corliss en 
speed of 100 r. p. m. This unit has been 


gine at a 


+) 


running constantly for 21 years and is 
used occasionally. Eight years ago a 20 
kilowatt direct-connected unit was installed, 


which is driven by a four-valve non-re- 
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Remove All Fires from 
School Buildings — Use 


Community Heating 











HIS school building had six separate furnace fires in the 
basement and the top floor could not be occupied due to 


Bulletin No. 258-A¢ existing fire hazards. 

de ribes Adsco Heat . 

ing the One Valve Now there are no fires in the building and the top floor is safely 
Syste for individua used. Heat is supplied by exhaust steam piped through an under- 

buildings. Name of yout ground main from the municipal power and lighting plant. The 
rchitect appreciated . 

Canaan iciatn old radiation and piping were used. 

and heating alers ° . 
nay fox Delleti: Steam, easily regulated as required, is now charged for by meter 
| rite 0 ict i . 

No. 159-AC in same way as gas or water. 


This is but one instance where a school house was made safe. 
During the past forty years we have designed and installed 
Adsco Community Heating Systems in more than 400 towns, 
institutions, industrial plants, groups of residences, also groups of 
city office buildings. Steam for heating is supplied from Central 
Station Plants, either new or old, and is piped to the various 
buildings through underground mains. The success of these 
systems has been largely de; endent on the specialties and insula- 
tions we have perfected to prevent leakage and waste. 


Write for complete information regarding cost, 


eel | operation and profits of Adsco Community Heating. 


AMERICAN |)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


S AND WORKS 


Nort TONAWANDA, N.Y. 








Adsco Grad 
uated Radia 


tor Valve Branches: 
gives positive 


ft New York Chicago St. Paul Seattle 
control 


SCO HEAT 
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leasing Corliss engine at a speed of 200 
r. p.m. Four fire-tube boilers constituted the 
equipment of the boiler room. 

\ well-qualified consulting enginee: 
made an examination of the chimney, which 
had been declared in very poor condition 
and stated that with a few metal bands it 
could be made safe and sound and that it 
was amply large to meet the demands, not 
only of the present plant, but of the plant 
as enlarged. He found that a new unit 
could be installed, with other more efficient 
equipment to bring the capacity of the plant 
high enough to take care of the needs of 
the city for many years, for approximately 
>O0 000, He criticized the plant with the 
remark that it was conspicuous for its lack 
of measuring equipment with which to as- 
certain just what the plant was doing, 
wherein it was wasteful, or in what way it 


was efficient. 


Boiler-Room Facts 

In the boiler room, two of the four fire 
tube boilers have been removed and a 500- 
horse-power Stirling water tube boiler in 
stalled. While the Stirling boiler was be 
ing installed it was impossible to operate 
continuously with the two remaining boilers, 
which had to be shut down every Sunday 
ifternoon in order to give them a thorough 

shing out. 

\n interesting, though not uncommon 
misunderstanding regard ng the elimination 
of smoke was well demonstrated in Brook 
ings. Many laymen and newspapers often 
speak of ‘‘a smoke-consuming device” as 
though it were a machine. There is no 
such thing as a smoke-consum ng machine 
he best way to prevent smoke is to prop 
erly construct the furnace and admit air in 
the correct places and in the corre 
amounts. In the Brookings plant an in 


ferior grade of fuel is used under the 
boiler. This fuel is Franklin County, IIl., 
screenings, 114-inch size. The interm'ng 
ling air under such conditions must be suffi 


ciently heated so that it will ignite the 
volatile gases and unite with them. To do 
this properly, ample space and ample time 
for complete combustion are required. Un 
less the temperature is high enough and the 
volume and time element ample, the gases 
will strike the comparatively cold boiler 
heating surfaces, will cool off, and will pass 
up the chimney without burning 

To insure complete combustion, fire brick 


and are particularly 


bituminous and low 


possible to hea 


was of the circul 


sion arch, a reset 
is obtained; this permi 
dred per cent of 
fire and a considera 


‘on work does not occur 


pany. of Minneapolis, Minn 


»f coal per ton 


ide track from the rai 
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There Is No Substitute for “Caterpillar” Construction 
Just as Holt has pioneered in the invention and practical 

application of the features of construction which give the 

“Caterpillar’’* its unmistakable leadership, so Holt has 

of usefulness is by no : d in thei fecti 0 i ap tae qm 
ecadan” Miaeitall mi, abana pioneered in their perfection. ur engineers, ugh con- 
making. There is a Cater- stant study of the road-maker’s needs have made the “‘Cater- 
pillar”’* of size and ca- pillar’* unrivaled for ease of control, dependability of per- 
pacity for every power formance and low cost of upkeep. On road-making and 
need. On farm or ranch hauli sidiaail + kind “Cat illars”* will be f 4 

in the mining, ofl end auling projects of every kin aterpillars”* will be foun 
lumber industries, for doing the work better and cheaper than any other method 
snow removal and other or machine. On request we will arrange to show you mo- 

het esha _ j wherever tion pictures of ‘‘Caterpillars’’* in action on jobs like yours, 

) yore eggs “rar tou or send our new booklet, “Caterpillar Performance.” 
pillar”* has no real com- 


The “Caterpillar’s”* field 


* There is but one “Caterpillar’—Holt builds it. The name was 





patser. originated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark reg- 
istered in the U, S. Patent Office and in practically every country q 
of the world. 
THE HOLT MFG. CO., Inc., PEORIA, ILL. | 
Reg. US. Off Branches and service stations all over the world : 
Eastern Division: 50 Church Street, New York ‘ 
HO by Omaha, Nebraska Des Moines, Iowa : 
Kansas City, Missouri Minneapolis, Minnesota 
PEORIA, ILL. Room 1401 Lake View Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 217 S. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


1109 St. Catherine St., W. Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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pers. It is intended, later on, to construct 
stcrage bunkers overhead, from which coal 
will be fed by gravity in the ordinary man- 
fier. A type “E” double retort underfeed 
sfoker has been installed and works very 
weil with the Stirling boiler. 

A Clarage fan is used, driven by a belted 
vertical 300 r. p. m. Troy engine for 
mechanical draft. Similar combinations 
are frequently used where a poor grade of 
coal is burned, requirtimg a comparatively 
high air pressure. This probably could 
have been improved upon by the installation 
of a screw blade propeller blower deliver- 
ing air parallel to the shaft’s axis. The 
stoker, forced draft fan and damper are con- 
trolled by means ot a damper regulator. 
Mechanical regulation of this sort is almost 
invariably superior to manual regulation. 


Selling Electric Power 

The city of Brookings is furnishing light 
ind power within its corporate limits and 
is extending its distribution lines to a num- 
ber of smaller towns in South Dakota. A 
contract has already been signed with 
Volga, to receive 24-hour service from the 
Brookings plant for a period of five years. 
rhe current is delivered to the city limits, 
where Volga takes it over the city’s own 
transmission lines and distributes it to con- 
gsumers. The current is sold to Volga at 
the flat wholesale rate of 7 cents per kilo- 
watt hour at the Brookings switchboard. 


The Municipal Heating System 

Exhaust steam from the engine has been 
used for a number of years for heating 
business bu ldings on Main Street, for 
heating the municipally owned buildings, 
such as the city hall and school buildings, 
the public library, and the new school 
building which was in process of erection 
when this was written. 

Until a short time ago steam condensate 
meters had not been installed, heat having 
always been furnished on a flat wall area 
basis. This method was a thorn in the 
flesh of many of the Brookings people, who 
believed that the city was losing money be- 
cause of its loose methods. It is true that 
some users of city heat were unnecessarily 
careless in leaving windows open during 
cold weather. Meters have corrected that 
evil. Sometimes, during extremely cold 
weather when the thermometer occasionally 
drops to 40 below zero, live steam is fur- 
nished for heating, which is permissible 
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Some of the taxpayers of 
Brookings have protested against the use 
of live steam in the heating mains, but it 
is easy to show that such protests are in 
error, as long as the use of live steam is 
not overdone. 


provided it is practiced only during ver 
cold weather. 


The Municipal Water-Supply 

For the municipal water-supply a well 
was dug about 20 years ago, 14 miles west 
of Brookings, and a small cover built over 
it. Am internal combustion engine was 
first used for pumping, but this was later 
replaced by a 20-horse-power electric motor 
The water is pumped into a 100,000-gallon 
tank located on an elevation in East Brook 
ings. The water pressure throughout the 
city averages about 70 pounds per squart 
inch. During 1920 the water department 
operated at a loss of $565.87. There are 
about goo water consumers in the city 
Water is charged for at the rate of 25 cents 
per thousand gallons. A minimum charg: 
of 75 cents per month is made, permitting 
the user to have 24,000 gallons per year. Ii 
more than that amount is used, he pays for 
it at the standard rate of 25 cents per 1,000 
gallons. 

The Telephone System 

The city of Brookings is almost unique 
in operating its own telephone systen It 
is actually making money at the follow 
rates, which are for unlimited service 
There are over 1,000 telephones in the city 
MONTHLY RATES IN ADVANCE FOR TEL! 

PHONE SERVICE WITHIN CITY LIM 

Business use : 

Extension ee 

['wo-party, selective ringing, each 

['wo-party, same phone, each 

Residence, single line 

Four-party, selective, each 

Extension, each . 

Extension, bell, each 

Desk phone, extra 

Reduction in Rates 

Only recently, rates for electric current 
and for heat have been reduced. The ok 
rates for lighting were 15 cents per kilo 
watt for the first 100 kilowatts and 12 
cents per kilowatt thereafter. This has been 
reduced to 12% cents for the first 100 and 
10 cents for each kilowatt thereafter. The 
old power rate was.10 cents and 6 cents on 


the basis of 100 kilowatts and over. This 
has been reduced to 8 cents and 5% cents. 

The rate for steam heat has been reduced 
from $1.10 per 1,000 pounds of condensate 


to $1. 
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Court Fin 
_ nadie Catch; Patrolman Otzelber- 


ger Gets 12 Unaided 


Speeders, Bag of 
New Traffic Bureau 


es Aggregate $1,042 in Rec- 


trafic t 
s Receive |r pant wy the aren ca 
t—$10 Bill ae — " ve L- oe ms ne " 


Monday @efe 


sugure 


Ask your local dealer for free dem- 
onstration of the Harley-Davidson. 
Or write us for special, illustrated 
literature which shows how several 
cities—large and small—use “Ameri- 
ca’s Police Motorcycle.” No obliga- 
tion to you, 








A Good Day’s Work 


OT bad for one Sunday’s work—36 ar- 
rests for speeding and reckless driving 
$1,042.00 in fines paid to the city of Mil- 


waukee! 


Milwaukee's police department and citizens 
swear by the Harley-Davidson. And crooks 
and law breakers give the city a wide berth. 
Mounted officers—riding regular “beats’’ all 
over the city—have given Milwaukee the repu- 
tation of being one of the most orderly cities 
in the country. 


Over 900 cities and counties now use Har- 
ley-Davidsons for police work. They have all 
found that a motorcycle soon pays for itself, 
and thereafter earns the city a good profit for 
years. The low upkeep (average, 50 miles 
for a dollar—gas, oil, tires and all) and the 
wonderful durability of the Harley-Davidson 
are features that appeal particularly to city 
ofhcials and taxpayers. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Harley-Davidson 
“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 
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BONDING ACCOUNTING TAXATION 
Seattle Takes Exception to Census Bureau Data 
ro E Epiror oF THE AMERICAN CITY together it makes a total of $ . 
In your issue for April, 1922, you have capita, which agrees s ’ 
in article entitled, “Is Your City Living figures shown. 
Within Its Income?” The table accom- In other words, in figuring the « 
panying this article is said to be taken from of the city, the statistics evidently t 
statistics furnished by the Census Bureau account money spent for ipital « 
, In glancing over this table I notice that tures and the money spent for 
the per capita cost for my own city is very tion of self-supporting utilitic 
much greater than that for any other city the money raised by direct taxat 
on the list. This amount is given as certainly needs no argument tl 
$107.72. Multiplying this by our popula spent on capital account shou 
tion would give a total expenditure of more luded in these figures, for the re 
than thirty-two million dollars per year they all include amounts set asid 
| have endeavored to analyze these figures for redemption of bonds N 
in order to ascertain how such a huge total money spent for the operation of 
for a city of our size can possibly be ar- utilities be included, for the re 
rived at. It is not shown in the statement some cities own and operate none 
whether or not these figures include taxes while others have a consi 
paid for county, state and school, as well ment of this character 
as strictly municipal, expenses. However, method used in the comput 
for Seattle the figures are as follows tics shown in these tables, t 
ly ses $6,320,000.0 tainly utterly worthless 
For a en "5 .640,000 ™” trary classifications, as has 
Per pit 17.90 done in this case, leads onl 
‘ .  1,500,000,00 
Per capita 4.70 and not to enlightenment. 
p i : areas , 80 The city of Seattle 
i ™ ‘ 0,00 income tor many years 
: : bonds to meet de ficits i1 
Potal $15,470,000.0 $45.50 there happens to be a def 
lhe above are amounts paid by taxation. —_, xpense account, this def 
Che city of Seattle owns its own water SyS- the tax levv for the suc 
tem, light and power system, and street I have been endeavoring 
railway system. The cost of operating to ascertain the comparative ¢ 
| these three utilities—all of which cost is of cities. but have found the probler 
met by revenues derived therefrom—is difficult one owing to the vert 
$12,000,000, or $38 per capita. methods of taxation and of ace 
There was also spent last year by the The Census Bureau would confet 
‘ city for local improvements, the cost of great benefit if, instead of cir¢ 
which is paid by special assessments upon ures which lead to gros incorr 
property benefited, $2,500,000, on the en- parisons, it would analyze the « 
largement of the light and power system government and present the result 
$2,000,000, and for construction of school 4 way that intelligent conclusions mig 
buildings approximately $1,500,000, or a derived therefrom. 
total of $6,000,000. If this were figured A. H. DIMMO 
: as a per capita charge, the amount would Seattle, Wash., 
be $19.80. If all these figures be added May 25, 1922. 
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King Quality Wins 
Another Big Order. 
Thirty Five Carloads 
King WhiteWay Materials 
For One Customer. 


This picture shows the 30” carload leaving 
our plant 


OWe are Street Lighting Specialists. Our many 
years experience is available fo you Consult 
our Engineering Department 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. 





Street, Attorney at Law 





Ordinance Discriminating Against Non- 
resident Advertising Held to Be Void 
\n ordinance is held by the Illinois Su 

preme Court to have been void where it 

purported to prohibit the distribution of ad- 
vertising matter without a license and exe- 
cution of a bond to be approved by the city 
clerk, but made an exception in favor of 
advertisements of home entertainments and 
of sales by citizens on permit from the 
mayor being obtained. (City of Elgin vs. 

Winchester, 133 Northeastern Reporter, 

205.) The Court remarked: 

“In our judgment, under the authorities, the 


ordinance is void as being discriminatory be 


tween residen‘s and non-residents as to the 
payment of license fees. A citizen of the city 
may procure a permit without the payment of 
a license fee, and distribute advertisements 
concerning sales by such citizens Beyond 
question the ordinance permits local merchants 
to advertise by the distribution of circulars or 
pamphlets \ statute or ordinance which in 
imposing a license tax discriminates in favor 
of the residents of a state or city and against 
non-residents of the same class is unconstitu- 


tional.” 


Jurisdiction of Municipal Courts Held to 
Be Limited to Acts Committed Within 
Boundaries 
In the case of Rieser vs. Ward, 236 

Southwestern Reporter, 255, it is decided by 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals that under 
provisions of the Commonwealth’s consti- 
tution the police court of a city cannot be 
eiven jurisdiction of offenses committed 
on property belonging to the city outside 
its boundaries, nor on highways maintained 
by it outside such boundaries. So, it is 
held that statutes empowering the city of 
Louisville to acquire parks outside the city 
limits are invalid in so far as they purport 
to give jurisdiction to the police court over 
offenses committed on a parkway connect- 
ing the city with a park but lying outside 
the city limits. 


General Funds Not Chargeable With 
Special Assessment Deficiency 


\ mutual mistaken belief | 


its contractor that spec 
property benefited would produc 
funds to pay for a local improven 


not authorize the city t 
provement from its gener 
case there is no moral obl 


to so pay from it genet 


citv cannot issue bonds c1 
indebtedness to make such 
cially where the charter forbid 
or recognition of any demand 


city not a valid clair 
of its creation. Washingt S 
Court, Pratt vs. Cit f Seattle SO 
Reporter, 56s.) 


Compulsory Municipal Bonus to Employ- 
ees While in Military Service 


In the case of Henn y Cit Mt 
Vernon, 189 New York Suppl 
the Appellate Division of th 


Supreme Court confirmed th« 
New York statute rec 


their officers and emplovees 


in military service the difference betwe« 
their salaries. and the lesser at ts re 
ceived while so engaged It 


that the law does not provide 
stitutional disposal of municipal fund 
the course of its opiniot the ( 


“The World War ind our particip 
constituted a very g 
very widest scope in favor of 
to provide for action therei 
by way of constitutional 
have recently had a strikit 
the decisions both of the ( 
of the United States Supreme ( 
ing the constitutionalit 
statutes of this stat 
what difficult to define what 
power may not do in aid of tl 
a war in which the nation is eng 
fore as well each component part 


reat emerge 
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HOLLOWSPUN 


Lighting Standards 


WELVE thousand Hol- 
lowspun reinforced con- 

crete lighting standards have 
been installed in the city of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, since 


























1916, both for business and | f 
residential street lighting. | 


Our new catalog supplement | 
No. 9 containing full informa- 
tion on this and other types of 
standards will be sent on 
request. 


MASSEY CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


¥ Peoples Gas Building, Chicago @ 
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Aldermanic Districts Are Not Necessarily 
to be Apportioned According to Popu- 
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Expert Engineering Advice 


on all Playground Installations 


The Medart Plan and Engineering Department is constantly adding to its 
50 years of accumulated experience by devising and planning playgrounds 
so that the greatest good will follow through their use. Add to this an 
honest effort to plan every installation, no matter what its size, so that the 
maximum benefits are obtained at the minimum cost—and the result is a 
service which under no circumstances you can afford to be without. 


No Cost or Obligation 


Medart Engineering Service is given 
without cost or obligation of any kind 
whatever. It is a service of which you 
should avail yourself regardless of what 
your playground problem may be. 
Whether your plan is extensive or 
limited, you will always find it 
decidedly to your advantage to get 
the full benefit of our experience. 





Send for Catalog L 


Send for our Catalog L. It is perhaps 
one of the most complete treatises avail- 
able and is recognized everywhere as 
a text book on modern playground 
planning. When you send for it 
please outline in brief just what 
your problem is—you will have our 
earnest and intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 








CIVIC ART 
Werner Hegeman and Elbert Peets The Archi 
tectural Book Publishing Company; Paul Wenzel 
and Maurice Krakow New York 1922. V + 
Illustrated $40 

This monumental work, called the ‘‘American Vitru 

is’’ after Colen Campbell's classic ‘‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicas published early in the Eighteenth Cen 
tury, aims to bring out the necessity of extending the 
architect's sphere of influence, to emphasize the essen 
tial relation between a building and its setting, the 

essity of protecting approaches, the desirability of 
grouping buildings into harmonious ensembles, and thus 
ichieving unity, at least of a group of buildings and 
possibly even districts and entire cities 

The work itself is divided into seven great sections: 
the modern revival of civie art, plaza and court design 
in Europe, the grouping of buildings in America, archi- 
tectural street design, garden art as civic art, city 
plans as unified designs, and the plan of Washington 
4 comprehensive index of illustrations and a list of 
books is included The subject is so vast that it is 
impossible to mention more than a few of the topics 
discussed In Chapter 3, The Grouping of Buildings 
in America, are the world’s fairs, the development of 
the American college campus, hospital and other insti- 
tutional groups, and American civic centers. In Chap- 
ter 6, City Plans as Unified Designs, there are discussed 
numerous European examples, American radial plans, 
rectangular plans, town extensions, gridiron and diag- 
onal layouts, garden suburbs and garden cities, Ameri- 
can war housing, and residential layouts. 

No part of this book treats of the engineering aspect 
of city planning, for the authors feel that the city 
planning profession has been drifting too strongly in 
the directions of engineering and applied sociology. 
They recognize that this is natural, for there are prob- 
lems of such tremendous importance in those fields 
vhich public officials and property owners can be in- 
duced to recognize, that the profession is attracted to 
them But they contend that ‘‘while it is easier and 
more respectable to be an engineer, ‘an uplifter,’ or a 
business man than it is to be an artist,’’ our city plan- 
ning projects should not be finally decided without the 
sanction of at least one trained man whose primary 
interest is in the dignity and beauty of form and 
color 
A CITY PLAN FOR SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Progress Report by the Planning Board, May, 
1922, compiled and edited by the Technical Ad 
visory Corporation, New York, N. Y 

This interesting pamphlet of sixty pages, well illus 
trated, discusses the city plan of Springfield, zoning, 
the equalization of land tax valuation, the distribution 
of public property, such as parks, playgrounds, and 
public schools, the difficult problem of street traffic 
and transit, including the bridge trolley loop, railroad 
stations and track relocation, and such minor problems 
as the public school athletic field, the location of certain 
new schools, the fire headquarters and various stations. 
{it presents as an appendix an interim zoning ordi 
nance. Particularly valuable are the illustrations of 
the typical field survey sheet, the regional thorough- 
fare map, the existing conditions maps, diagrams 
showing the relation of population to real estate valua- 
tion, and the population map. Springfield, already 
blessed with a magnificent municipal group, is on its 
way to secure a well-rounded plan, and the story, there- 
fore, cannot fail to interest those who are studying 
similar problems elsewhere. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
Frank A. Waugh. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 1922 XX + 344 pp Ilhustrated. 
$5.00 postpaid. 

This text-book is particularly timely because of a 
growing appreciation of the \alue of landscape garden- 
ing in making city and suburban life more attractive 
It covers the general subject of surveying, landscape 
gardening details, architectural details, domestic land- 
scape gardening, civic problems, plant materials and 
planting, and the development of landscape in general. 
A bibliography on landscape gardening adds greatly to 


298 pp 


od 


the value of the text. City officials will find in this 
text an excellent treatment of railroad station grounds 
court house squares, the town common, playgrounds 
eivic centers, country school grounds, and a discussion 
of neighborhood parks, together with many he 
suggestions on street trees and on recreatior f ] 
such as baseball fields, tennis courts and vill: 
AUTOMOBILE GREEN BOOK 

Official Guide Book of Automobile Legal Associa 








tion, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass N 1, New 
England States and Trunk Lines West and South 
No. 2, New York, New Jersey, Canada, Pennsy! 
vania, and the East 1922 Published y Sear 


borough Motor Guide Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Boston, Mass. $3.00. 


THE PURPOSES OF ZONING 


Zoning to Secure Amenities,’’ by Barry Parker 
F. R. I. B. A., and ‘‘Zoning Industrially and in Re 
gard to Public Services,’’ by W. H. Gaunt, O. B. E 


Pavers read at the meeting of the Town Planning 
Institute, 4, Arundel Street, London, W. C., England 
Merch 3, 1922, with the discussion thereon at that 
meeting. Quarto 22 pp Containing also a state 
ment on the height of buildings in London, prepared 
by the Council of the Institute, and one on ‘‘American 
Experience in Regard to High Buildings specifically 
in New York City (Apply to the Town Planning In 
stitute.) 

MOTOR VEHICLE COMMON CARRIERS 


‘*State Regulation of Motor Vehicle Common Car 


riers.’’ A preliminary report based on state laws 
in force January 1, 1922, and on bills pending before 
State Legislatures in session March 1, 19% Pub- 





lished by the Motor Vehicle Conference (¢ 
366 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 
(Apply to the committee.) 
ZONING 

By Edward M. Bassett, counsel of the Zoning Com 
mittee of New York Revised 1922, Published by the 
National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., as Technical Pamphlet Series No. 5. A compact, 
but complete, handbook of zoning, covering the story 
of the spread of this movement, the reasons for zoning, 
the experiences of the various zoned cities, the correct 
principles and the best practice, the legal pitfalls, and a 
selected list of references 32 pp. (Apply to pub- 
lishers.) 


MILWAUKEE’S TAX PROBLEM 

A 43-page pamphlet issued in 1921 by the Citizens’ 
Bureau of Milwaukee, presenting the annual report 
for the year 1921 and including not only a summary 
of the work of the staff of the Bureau, but an appraisal 
of general conditions in the City Hal) and the County 
Court House, a report of the civic progress in city and 
county governments, and a work-program for 1922 
Growing expenditures, sources of revenue, the need for 
a financial plan, and policemen'’s and teachers’ pen- 
sions, are parts of the discussion, and there is a 
report of engineering studies of bituminous macadam 
pavements, refuse disposal, and filtration in Milwaukee 
(Apply to Harold L. Henderson, director, Citizens’ 
Bureau of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis.) 
STATE SANITATION 

A 16-page pamphlet under this title, by George C 
Whipple, Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Harvard 
Engineering School. Reprint No. 710 from the U. 8 
Public Health Reports, November 25, 1921 Read at 
the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, Boston, 
June 1, 1921. Definite, practical counsel and conclu 
sions on the functions and administration of state 
health departments and on the work and standards of 
sanitary engineers. Price 5 cents (Apply to the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 
WATER-SUPPLY FOR WARREN, OHIO 

‘*Report on the Water Resources of the Mahoning 
River, including Stream Control for Sanitary Purposes 
and for Water Supply.’ Prepared for the Mayor and 
City Council of the city of Warren, Ohio, by Alexander 
Potter, consulting engineer, 50 Church Street, New 
York, N. Y. November 1, 1920 148 pp. with plans 
profiles and typical detail drawings. A comprehensive 





ymmittee 


Quarto 8 pp 
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IMPERIAL_, corrugated 
Riveted Ce CULVERTS 


a » —_ - . . ae 


— cnet _ —_— 


By using IMPERIAL Riv 
eted Corrugated Culverts thi 
real estate development com 
pany has made a big saving 


in drainage costs. Besides, 
work has been speeded up 
25%. IMPERIALS are 


easy to handle and install. 
Made of Toncan Metal, they 


endure! 
Write for folder M-78. 





‘THE CANTON CULVERTESILOCOY 


MANUFACTURERS 


"AN TON.OHIO, LS A 











Pennsylvania TRIO; a 
time and labor saver for 
golf course, parks, large 
estates 86 in. swath. 





y 
LAWN MOWERS 


Designed for service, built for 
longest service and proven as giving 
the greatest satisfaction in service, 
Pennsylvania Quality is the ac- 
cepted standard of lawn mowers 
wherever large areas of lawn 
must be kept in perfect shape. 


DENNSyLvAN]A 


They are not made to meet a price but to maintain 
a standard of service-giving that makes a Pennsyl- 
vania Quality Lawn Mower the most economical 
you can buy, whether you have a sixteenth or a sixty 
acre lawn to care for. 


Write for “Pennsylvania TRIO Book” 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, Inc. 
1615 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia 
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nd detailed study of the maximum economic develoy CHICAGO TRACTION 
ment and conservation of the waters of the Mahoning Fourteenth annua 
River as fecting the city of Warren and the entire ing Engineers, Chicag 
Mahoning Valley Eight appendices take up in detail year ended Januar l 
" phases of the project referred to in the 1921 Covering eg 
report Apply to E. H. Braunberns, Director of Boards 1 and 2. ar 
Service W arrer Ohio.) an analytical revie 
eal exhibits and 
— ATION IN NEW JERSEY f the work of the Ene 
roceedings of the Forty-seventh _ ial Meeting f Views, maps, tabl 
he New Jersey Sanitary Association eld December 9 man of the Board 
10, 1921, Lakewood, N. J is pp. Including CINCINNATI'S COMMUNITY CHEST 
papers or Bovine Tuberculosis as a Contributory \2-page nan he steed 
Source of Human Tuberculosis ‘*‘Coordination, the nal m8 aoa anneal 
Need for Future Progress in Public Health Public Tent tn the Hild naked 
Health Administration in New Jersey;’’ Importance aa 3 ahenl 4 : , 
of Maintaining High Educational Standards for Those Re gig @ 
Who Seek to Practice the Healing Art;’’ B. Welchii to introduce this 
' the Montclair Water-Supply;’’ ‘‘The Recent Ep classes (Apply to R ( 
ol de ec of Typhoid Fever in Burlington County The of Schools Ci nnati. O 
of Garbage Disposal in the Cities of the Metre : 
in District of New Jersey;’’ ‘‘Legal Enforcement THE BUFFALO PLAN 
Health Laws (Apply to Dr. Edward Guion, Secre A ie page ft ser I 
t New Jersey Sanitary Association, Atlantic City to @ map of 1 
w J) P F = of the Plar f | 
value and cost 
DETROIT’S GROWTH Signed by the B ( 
, The June 1, 1922, issue of Public Business, published Buffalo Publ Library B ‘ 
ever two weeks by the Detroit Bureau of Govern ply to the Asso lat 
mental Research, Inec., shows in tabular form and by DIPHTHERIA PREV ENTION 
comparative curves the growth of Detroit since its re Stamp It Out 
organization in 1824 in respect to activities, population menace of diphtheria tl y 
taxes, debt and assessed wealth. (Apply to publishers.) tion A 16-page pa et ‘ 
ri -*ublic é th of the ( ( 
A coal MANUAL ee, Bocemns ae the 1 ' 
R. Wadleigh, Member American Institute Min y 1922 . are Mie. ‘ 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers National Coal ss ie oo 


the gospel of dipt 
os istration of toxin-antit 
72.0% kins, chairman of the 
4 small-sized, handy manual, particularly prepared 


for buyers and users of coal It contains information THE EFFECT OF ZONING ON LAND VALUES 


Mining News, Cincinnati, Ohio 1921 184 pp 











regarding the various uses of coal, its classifications paper under tl . 
analysis of purchases, specifications and what they read at the meeting 
muuld cover, methods of sampling. It also contains 7 “1923. street, | we A I 
ne interesting suggestions regarding boilers and < 192 PF ' ye 
furnaces and methods of firing them, and valuable data - pati i 
on the storage of coal This book should be in the INJURED SHADE TR EES 
hands of every municipal power-plant engineer who How to Care for . . - 
is using coal in any large quantity _ wi ste a a, 3 
gricuitura xtensior ae ! t ‘ \ 
A CATECHISM OF STEAM ENGINEERING culture of the Universit f W } 
Michael H. Gornston, Steam Engineer, Department assistant director, the i St ) t 
of Education, New York City D. Van Nostrand Agriculture co i g 
& Company New York 1922 VI + 4125 pp with 1 p. of drawing 
Illustrated Price $4.00 that have iffered ’ the 
A well-prepared set of 1300 questions which may publishers.) 
come up in the work of the power plant engineer, each THE CHILD AN iD THE COUR T 
with a simply worded answer. The value of these ques An address w ( 
tions and answers is greatly enhanced by a carefully President Judge Of the M ( 
prepared index which enables the reader to find the before the civies teach 
questions on any subject on power plant operation Schools, Octaber 2 1921 1 
which may be puzzling him. juvenile offenders are dealt t t ) 
sion oOo he nicipa 
SCHOOL GROUNDS AND PLAY conan the. ch dren of 
By Henry S. Curtis. 1922. Published by the Bu aathe. Wikia tama thi 
reau of Education of the Department of the Interior the «c te } Se 
a pa ged ne hod ame Rang Fy ee PUBLIC SERVI Ick THROUGH THE COURTS 
tional element in the programs of public schools, and : —% l ' hia 
on various details of organized play and public re lie & 4 
creetior A brief but valuable bibliography is included two addresses. “‘The Va f 
¥ ; vj ; _ 7 “oo 5 , ; y ’ ‘ 
; a y to the Government Printing Office, Washington Russell H. Conwe > D. a , . 
. } ment of Probhatior ( ( 
‘ PHILADELPHIA’S TRACTION PROBLEM National Probation A , 
Rapid Transit Handbook: Fares—Rentals—Taxa the Educational Depa ‘ 
tion jenefited Property Assessments Men and Man December 23, 1921 t 
agement.’’ Respectfully addressed to Mayor of Phila brief study of the M pal ¢ 
delphia, members of City Council, Public Service Con by Maximil ur P I G , 
mission, Joint Transit Committee, P. R. T. stockholders auspices of the Nat al A t 
; and interested citizens generally, by T. E. Mitten, Chair Education of Exceptional C} 
man, Executive Committee. Philadelphia Rapid Transit probation service of tl , 
Co. May, 1922. 8 pp. Giving conclusions and ‘‘The than pays for its maint 
Ultimate Answer,’’ involving city ownership and con —— ae Court Key 
: any operatio Dp . pa ourt ¢ iladely 
DS LO gre Naw’ Sivkswick SNior ALTE 
Bulletin of information about the Recreation Depart Con ws hen - the 1 ed en 
ment of Oakland Pocket size 32 pp Illustrated palities, held in the ty of t ‘ 
The object of this booklet is to inform you of the 1921 Containing addresses or \ 7 
facilities for play and recreation in Oakland and to Production: City Governme t 
invite you to join them It is also designed to adver Uniform Municinal A t ( 
tise to the world the very exceptional advantages our ment; Municipal Advert g- Nat ) 
city has to offer. Extra copies can be had by anyone Pay? Quarto 61 


(Apply to Jay B. Nash, Superintendent of Recreation.) secretary-treasurer 
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TRINIDAD )|> 
in Chicago : 

Sheridan Road, from Foster 

Ave. to Devon Ave., paved 


with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
in 191 Still in splendid 


{ 
condition 
\ 
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25,000 Miles of Streets 


—and every mile Trinidad 


Streets in all parts of the world—under all conditions of weather 
and traffic—from 1 to 43 years old. And over 25,000 miles of 
them have been built since 1879. 


What more convincing proof could there be that Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt—nature-made and nature-tested—is “The Standard Paving 
Material of the World.” 


Many Trinidad paved streets have stood the wear and tear of 
trafic for over 25 years before a full cent per yard per year was 
spent on repairs. Think of it! 


That’s why thousands of municipalities that put long-lasting, eco- 
nomical service above first cost in the selection of street-paving 
material use Trinidad Lake Asphalt exclusively. 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt is an Age-old, native bitumen. Centuries of 
exposure have but seasoned and toughened it—given it the ability 
to stand up under service on modern highways. 


Let us tell you more about this wonderful material. Write for 
illustrated folders. 





The Genasco Line in- 


quudes aspielticzat, NewYork THE BARBER ASPHALT St. Louis 


Kansas City 


COMPANY Atlante 


an allied protective . 
products. Write for Chicago 


descriptive matter. Pittsburgh PHILADELPHIA San Francisco 


NIDAD aspHacr 
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News for City and County Engineers, City Managers, Water-Works Super- 
intendents, City Controllers, Park Superintendents, Purchasing Agents, and 
Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of 


Public Improvement Undertakings 








Road Oil Distributors 





< ‘ T is 
In the early days of permanent road cor wae per a r 
struction, when but a comparatively small on ay ae 8 _ 
amount of bituminous binders was used tions [he manifold is 
nually, the horse-drawn distributor answered of swivel joints so that 
every purpose. In these times, however, when and carried away fr t 
millions of gallons of bituminous materials actual use The distri 
ind road preservatives are applied every year, that there are only 
the horse-drawn distributor has been sup in the entire piping system 
planted by equipment that will handle material Two sets of 
rapidly and in much larger quantities nished. one of 
‘he Champion distributor, as illustrated, is ails Memetee ia 4 
made by the Good Roads Machinery Company, illic: teteeatetiiiin. ahtee 
Inc., Kennett Square, Pa. The distributing ned TI wore 
unit consists of an encased tank, a battery of ae 1¢ pump = 
burners, a series of pipes, a distributing mani- ' We road is o! ; 
fold, and a pump which is driven by a power metane im a heated 
take-off shaft from the motor transmissi driven by sprockets fron 
nd is located directly in the discharge line of the automobile tor 
f the tank. heating device consists 
[he standard distributing manifold is 8 cially designed oil burners 
feet in width, and is made in two 4-foot sec tanks. They will increas 
tions so that the material can applied in tank load of material fr 
varying widths as desired It can be fur- grees Fahrenheit 1 n 
nished in any length that may be required up Kerosene atomized by 
to 16 feet, the longer manifolds necessarily a fuel and is carried 
; 
4 


APPLYING BITUMINOUS 


MATERIAL TO PENETRATION 


ROAD 
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The Truth About Drinking Fountains 
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l Vertical stream , -” z . : 
h permits saliva i t No. 2. Modification of ver- No. 3. More sanitary if 
water from the drinker’s ticalstream. This slight angle properly used However, 
mouth to fall back to source of sceet stream is hose-like with no 
y. No longer id- is little if any improvement definite drinking point. Dif- 

nite ary over No. I ficult to drink from 


THE PERFECT DRINKING FOUNTAIN STREAM 
WITH AUTOMATIC PRESSURE CONTROL 


is produced by the famous PURITAN Cantonment ‘‘2-stream pro- 
jector” illustrated in connection with our Puritan 605 Fountain. 
This stream producing device was designed for, approved and adopted 
by the Government during the 
war. Now recognized as superior 
by the largest interests and 
schools in the country. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Practical drinking stream! 
Automatic stream control 
Stream is never too high. Never 
too low. 


Perth 
CANTONMENT 





WINS 
re 
OUNTAI 
Fe NS Puritan No. 605 Vitreous China Wall 


Write for illustrated literature Fountain 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. - Warren, Ohio 
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operated by hand maintains 
‘ Te 1h I { 1 ie] tank 
l tank used with this distributor 1s o! 
l tely jacketed \ im 
| pward diagonal] 
ese flues are so spaced that 
listributed throughout the m 
ec talk s made ot I¢ 
ged heads '%4-inch thick The 600- 
tank is equipped with 16 3-inch flues, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
e S00 t T 





gallon tank with 18 3-inch flues and Offices 


1,000-gallon tank with 20 3-1nch flue 
ni mounted on 3%-, 5- and 7%- The Pittsburgh 
trucks, respectively. burgh, Pa., has 


f 
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’ 
MOTOR PUMPERS WORKING AT CHICAGO’S LATEST BIG FIRE 
Ahrens-Fox Pumpers at Chicago’s sles office with 
Latest Big Fire gyn egy 
\ ‘ \ 
According to the Chicago Fire Department Mr. Hovles is a ¢ 

Headquarters, in the big fire of March 15, versity. and has t 
1922, tourteen Ahrens-Fox pumping engines t is lnivers 
were in service during the pumping time, ag vith 1 Pitts 
gregating 163 hours, without any mishap or = a . 
trouble One Ahrens-Fox pumper, Engine ‘Se 1908 im va 
Company No. 22, had 1,100 feet of 2™%-inch Harry M. Wey 
hose laid, giving a fine stream at the nozzle of the Chicago Distr 
The real demonstration of efficiency was given Testing Laborat 
by three Ahrens-Fox machines on the west mnadnock Block, Chicag 

. bank of the ‘tives - = agenrig’= ae 
gines I4 and 9s, each with two leads iaid off, . 
were sending water about goo feet Engine Boston Engineers Move 
59, with one lead, was sending water about Offices 
1,500 feet. Three pumpers were in suction a oe 

, P ge Fay, Spofford & TI 
at the river with all of 14 feet lift from the tll oe 
water-level to the suction port, , ope 
The story of the fire is well told in the fol- NOUNS THC 
| lowing report of engine companies’ hours to the Massachusetts Trust 


worked No 2. 8% hours; No. ‘P 14% hours: shire Street, Bosto 
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Das Body “aa Garbage, Refuse and General Hauling 


The new Lee 4-D refuse body which dumps without power is being 
used by a great many cities for hauling light rubbish, consisting of 
papers, boxes and trash of all kinds, garbage and refuse, crushed stone, 
excavated earth, barrels of tar, tools, supplies and other materials used 
by maintenance gangs in street work. ‘ 


Bulletins 75-AC and 78 give specifications on all types. 
Secure these bulletins when you are making plans for the 
purchase of a new dumping body for any light-weight 
truck. 

Bulletin 77-AC gives cost data of the operation of this 
equipment as used in Evanston, IIl. 


LEE TRAILER & BODY COMPANY 
2343 South La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Don't Wait for J tl 
That tron Fence! | Qs { 


The present prices on Enterprise Iron Fencing are the 
lowest in years. This is due largely to the reduced cost of 
iron, which went back to a pre-war level early this year. 
We believe our quotations will surprise you agreeably 
Write for our new illustrated catalog and our free blue- 
print offer. 
ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS 

2464 Yandes Street, Indianapolis, Indiana Cost of Iron Back to 1913 


Buy Now for Less 


Free Blue Print. 3 
Free blue- print Protect and beauti- 
showing Enterprise fy Schools, Hospi- 
Fencing on your tals, Parks, Estates, 


ground. Write for il Public Buildings, | 
lustrated catalog and F E N Cc I N G Cemeteries, Asylums. : 


quotation today. Lowest cost in years. 
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STARTING TO CLEAN A SWIMMING POOL BY 
THE VACUUM SYSTEM 


A Vacuum Cleaning System 
for Swimming Pools 


Those who have been entrusted with the care- 
taking of swimming pools realize that sediment 
will accumulate upon the bottom and sides of 
the pool, in spite of the most careful filtration. 
This foreign matter finds its way into the pool 
by various routes. Dust is blown into the pool 
room through the windows or tracked into the 
pool by bathers, who also deposit hair, lint, 
cuticle or even plain dirt in the water, most of 
which settles during the quiet hours of the 
night. 

To maintain a clean pool under these condi- 
tions has been an expensive proposition in the 
past, for thorough cleaning has been accom- 
plished only by draining off the pool and scrub- 
bing down the tile, losing the 400,000 to 500,000 
gallons of water contained in the pool, and 
necessitating the reheating of the fresh water 
to the proper temperature, usually 70 degrees. 
The practice of scrubbing down the pool is 
resorted to several times ‘per month and be- 
comes quite an item of expense. 

The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio, 
has placed on the market the Tuec pool clean- 
ing tool, which is virtually a vacuum cleaner 
especially designed for this service. This tool 
is made of phosphor bronze of sufficient weight 
to lie upon the bottom of the pool and suck up 
all sediment. It is built with a swivel connec- 
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tion, permitting movement in any direction. A 
stiff-bristled brush 15 inches long, with a port 
on each side, gathers up all the fine matter on 
the floor and walls of the pool and by a process 
of strong suction ejects this foreign matter into 
the sewer. A flat-surfaced inlet valve is placed 
below the water-line when a refiltering pump 
of the centrifugal is used. When a piston 
pump is used, the inlet valve may be located 
above the water-line if it is more convenient 
To the inlet valve of the phosphor bronze a 
hose terminal is coupled with a screw connec 
tion. The other end of the 50-foot length of 
special pool hose is connected to the swivel fit 
ting of the tool proper. 

The handle of the tool is a heavy socket with 
a bayonet locking device to receive the exten 
sion handles. Two brass extension handles, 
one 6-foot and one 7-foot, are furnished with 
the equipment, to provide a total length of 1¢ 
feet for the tool, making every part of the 
largest pool accessible. In using the tool, the 
water drawn out during the cleaning period is 
ejected into the sewer by a by-pass connection 
ar¢ not returned to the filter 


Sharp Lawn-Mowers Insure 
Faultless Lawns 


Sharpening the lawn-mowers used on golf 
links, parks and public grounds has been a 
bothersome, as well as an expensive, labor, as 
will be testified by all whose duty it is to main- 
tain extensive lawns. All this bother and loss 
of time is claimed to disappear with the Peer- 
less lawn-mower sharpener, made by the 
Fate-Root-Heath Company, Plymouth, Ohio, 
which sharpens and accurately trues the blade 
of the mower in I5 minutes. 


Employment Service for 
Engineers 


The Federated American [Engineering So 
cieties, 29 West 30th Street, maintains a free 
employment bureau for engineers seeking pro 
fessional and industrial positions. This bureau 
is a nation-wide clearing-house for the em 
ployment of technical men. The service ren 
dered is valuable both to the employer and the 
employee. About thirty associations and fed 
erations throughout the United States art 
members of the Federated Societies. The em 
ployment bureau has advised THe AMERICAN 
Crry that those of its readers who are officials 
seeking men for special engineering work, ar 
given a cordial invitation to make free use of 
the bureau at any time. The bureau is in a 
position to furnish civil, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers, appraisers, accountants, pur- 
chasing engineers, inspectors, traffic special- 
ists, city planners, and management specialists 
The administration of the employment bureau 
of the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties is in charge of W. V. Brown, Man- 
ager, 29 West 30th Street, New York City, 
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—between Playground and School Garden 


HAT constitutes the ideal public play way to do it! But a decidedly cheaper and 
ground? Is it not one where the more effective way is to inclose each section 
children are always kept within their proper of the playground with a strong, reliable, 
bounds—-where the big boys are prohibited Page-Protection Fence. 
trom invading the domain of the little fel- 
lows—where mischievous youngsters are Erect a Page-Protection Fence on your 


prevented from trampling down the plants playground now and eliminate the need of 
and flowers in school gardens which happen 


constant watchfulness. It is absolutely un- 
to adjoin the playground > 


climbable because the children cannot get 
You may attain such an ideal condition if ” foothold on its closely woven fabric. iT 
your playground is vigilantly watched by a_ ''5 the most economical means of enclosing 
host of monitors, whose eyes are constantly a playground because its initial cost is far 
glued on the elusive urchins. That is one offset by its durability and long service. 


Page Steel and Wire Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., 





San Francisco 
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A Patented Compression 
Fire Hydrant 


pate 


ited 


compressio1 


MATERIALS 


made by the Darling Valve & Manufact f 
Company, Williamsport, Pa., have a 1 ( 
oft teatures of interest to the water-works ma 
nd tl fire department official he I ‘ 
perating nut at the top of the valve stem is 
me piece and works directly on the va 
rod \ screw in the top of this operating nut 
permits the lubrication of the operating 
reads without disturbing any other parts 
lhe operating threads of the valve stem, being 


it the top of the hydrant, are a 
ricating, and are 
pebbles and other 


e in the water 


foreign matter 
passing through 


The hydrant cover may he taken ff by re 
moving two bolts \bsolute drainage on twe 
sides prevents moisture from collecting on the 
nder-side of the hydrant cover 

[he flanged connection of the barrel to the 


makes it 
ant nozzles in any one of six 


possibl 


twelve positions on 6-inch hydra 
The area of the hydrant bar 
three times as great as the ar¢ 
so that there is no per 
pr ssur 
friction 


connectio 
j 
barrel or 
inch hyd 
inches; ¢ 


valve ri 
piece, Of 


center ¢ 





entirely 
torsiona 


A HYDRANT USED IN 
MANY CITIES 


protected from injury by 


inch, eight positions on 


water to the n le 


inches al 


water-hammer | 


cal move 


cessible tor 


which may 
the hy lrant 


positions o 


inch and 
its 
rel is about 
ot the | 
ce 
} 
Lad be] \ 


in delivering 


side diametet 


14 and 4 
rant is 
m 5-inch, 8 


9 inche All the 
internal part nclud 
the main valve-seat 
Seat gaskets and drip 
valve-seats, cat 
moved through t p 
of the hydrant mer 
by unscrew y t 
bronze mai é 
seat from the | 
seat ring TI I 
valve is mad 5 
leather, and t 1 
to a ¢ ( ti to 
t the tap d ] ( 
Se it thus ere } 
gradual closing of tl 
hydrant, eliminat 
all possibili f 


nd is i 


eratins 


f the hydrant, 


direct from the ope 
ating ut ft t 
valve. It | i vert 


ment and is 
free from 
1 strain The 
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A CAN CARRIER FOR STREET CLEANERS 


Rochester Can Acquires 
Menzies Company 


The Rochester Can Company, Ri: 


N.Y., has announced the purchase of 
stock, equipment and good-will of the 
Street Cleaner Company of Amsterd 
he Met s Company has for years 
irded one of the most prominent 

ers of street cleaning « Dp t 

wn nd hand types ¢ line 
a brand t 
I nd ntractors It t | 


Remarkable Maintenance 
Record 
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TIFFIN STREET FLUSHERS 


and 


TIFFIN STREET SPRINKLERS 


in these large cities mean 


CLEANLINESS, SANITATION, HEALTHFULNESS 


Montpelier, Vt. Warren, Ohio Billings, Mont. " 
Schenectady, N. Y. Durham, N. C. Fargo, N. D. . 
Norfolk, Va. Portland, Ore. Waco, Texas . 


Erie, Pa. Seattle, Wash. Pecria. Il. 





Ask them about cur equipment. Write 
us for catalog and engineering data. 


THE TIFFIN WAGON CO., _ Tiffin, Ohio 














Header Curbs are Out of Date 


Header curbs are unsatisfactory—they are 
expensive and soon wear under traffic. Up 
to-the-minute road builders are discontinuing 
them for 


International 
Steel Paving 
Guards 


These guards eliminate all forming for 


headers—the only form required is the con 
crete road form. They are made of standard 
structural angle with inch wide anchors cut 
out of the horizontal leg itself every ten 
inches, twisted and bent like reinforcing bars, 
and extend into the concrete holding the 
vertical or guarding leg of the angle rigidly 
in place. 

These guards absorb and distribute shocks 
of traffic—reinforce the paving base—and 
prevent disintegration of any kind of sur 
face. They are adapted to all types of sur 
face and foundation A—Paving Guard. B—Anchors. D—Base. F-—Shoulder 





Use them on your next job 


International Steel Tie Co., Cleveland. O. 
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THE EDISTO RIVER BRIDGE AT JACKSONBORO, S. C 


Keeping Steel Highway 
Bridges in Condition 


We reproduce above two different views of 
the Edisto River Bridge, Jacksonboro, S. C 
vhich contains a 192-foot span and two 130- 
foot fixed spans with an 18-foot roadway 
The bridge was designed and built by the 

tlantic Bridge Company, of Roanoke, Va., 
ind Charlotte, N. C., under the supervision of 
the South Carolina State Highway Depart 
ment It was erected for the Charleston 
Colleton Counties, South Carolina, with 
lederal aid. All structural steel work on this 
bridge is protected with two field coats of 
Dixon's Silca-Graphite paint, made by tl 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J 

Che large picture shows a bridge over Lake 
Summit, near Tuxedo, N. C., and is a 228 
foot span with a 24-foot roadway. The sub 
structure and superstructure were designed 
and built by the Atlantic Bridge Company for 
the Lake Summit Company, and the steel 
work is protected throughout with Dixon's 
Silica-Graphite paint. 

It is only through the use of established types 
of protective paints that county and city officials 
can insure long life to steel structures. 


Hydraulic Rams for Municipal 
Water-Supplies 


Cities, suburban districts and small t 


cated where there is an abundance of wat 
considerable natural fall, can well n 

the hydraulic ram for pumping water by w 
power. Wherever a water-supply avail 
and arrangements can be made to get a 
drop in this water for power, a hydrauli 
can be used. The water must be pipe: 
ram, which, in turn, must be kept 

more lower than the surface level of 

over the intake end of the supply pipe 


drop or difference of elevation is called 


“pe wer head . The height above the 
which the water is 
“delivery head.’ 
Hill hydraulic rams, made by the Seattle 
chine W orks, Seattle, Wash., are made to 
ate under a wide range of | 
heads and with any ratio of these heads 
as low as I to 2% up to as high as I t 


ower and 


Generally speaking, and within the limits 


rood operation, increasing the power head 

matically increases the capacity of th 
Where the water-supply is obtained 

creek or stream, it is usually necessary 








BRIDGE OVER LAKE SUMMIT, N. C. 
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1f you want tobe more than 99 per cent sure 
that the culverts you have installed under your city 
streets or county highways will last indefinitely, 
install a NEWPORT CULVERT, made of "GENUINE OPEN 
HEARTH IRON", guaranteed to be 99.875 percent pure 
iron-copper alloy. 

NEWPORT CULVERTS are made in both round and 
half-round types of construction. The half—round 
type is particularly adapted to city and small town 
use,while the circular culvert is universally used 
for county highway work,.The advantage of using the 
half-round culvert lies in its being particularly 
well adapted where the head room's not sufficient 
to install the full circle type of pipe, and in the 
further advantage of being able to clean it readily 
at any point in the event some obstruction causes 
the stoppage of same, which is frequently the case 
in city or small town use, 














Send fer booklets giving complete data on 
NEWPORT CULVERTS of "GENUINE OPEN HEARTH IRON" 
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NEWPORT CULVERT C9 


542 WEST 10 STREET NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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A 6-INCH HYDRAULIC RAM INSTALLED TO 
PUMP 120,000 GALLONS OF WATER DAILY AT 
WOODWAY PARK, KING COUNTY, WASH. 


it some distance down the stream to get a good 
operating head. This can be done by diverting 
the water and carrying it the required distance 
in a flume, a ditch or a pipe, which should, if 
possible, discharge into a tank or a small reser- 
voir, from which the drive pipe of the proper 
length can be laid to the ram. If a pipe line 
should be too long to use as the regular drive 
pipe to the ram, it can, if desired, be arranged 
so that, in place of emptying into the supply 
tank, the stand-pipe can be put in the line and 
from this stand-pipe the drive line proper can 
be laid to the ram. 


Birmingham Office for 
Central Foundry 


The Central Foundry Company, 41 East 
42d Street, New York City, has announced 
the opening of a new branch sales office on 
the twenty-second floor of the Jefferson 
County Bank Building, Birmingham, Ala 
T. C. Hyde is the manager of the new office, 
under the direction of ¥. L. Brierton, Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Cen- 
tral Iron & Coal Company. Mr. Hyde will 
continue the sale of Universal pipe in the 
Southern territory which he handled from the 
Central Foundry Company’s Atlanta office, 
now discontinued. 
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Mound Traffic Marker 


The increasing need of traffic markers t 
keep automobiles and trucks out of satety 
mes and to direct traffic has led the Mound 
Traffic Equipment Company, 184 West Spring 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, to place on the 
ket the new Mound traffic marker f 
intersections, safety zones and for the nig 
and day regulation of traffic 

The ordinary upright street intersect 
safety zone sign is often the cause of set 
accidents by collision with the sign 
This occurs through purposely driving into the 
sign to avoid hitting another machine or a 
pedestrian. Vehicles of any kind car 
over the Mound type of marker in emerge 
without injury to the vehicle or the marker 
The marker is of sufficient area and weight 
to give it a firm hold and is of ample strength 
to stand the shock of heavy vehicles. With 
the upright sign, accidents result from the fact 
that the visible part of the sign itself is fre 
quently above the driver's natural line 
vision, and is often not seen by him until 
late to avoid striking the sign. When driving, 
the line of vision is naturally directed to tl 
street surface a few yards ahead of the ma 
chine. The Mound type marker has a distinct 
advantage, as it is placed on the street surface 
with the lettered directions directly in line with 
the driver's sight. 

This marker has an especially designed de 
pressed letter which catcl 
from all sources, making brilliantly illu 
nated inscriptions both by day and by night 
At night the marker catches a maximum of 


es and reflects light 
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FIRE ENGINE CROSSING TRAFFIC MARKER 
SHOWN BEING PAINTED IN ‘‘CLOSE-UP’’ 
BELOW 
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Well digging rig on GMC 


AMERICAN 


Chassis used by W. 


Cite 


eneral Motors Tracks — 





F. Kernin at Sutherlin, Ore. 


GMC Carries Well Digger Used in Getting Water for 
Oregon City 


Firms who specialize in municipal work 
of various kinds have taken the experience 
of municipalities as a guide and have 
adopted GMC trucks for their hauling 
equipment. 

Among these is W. F. Kernin, an Oregon 
well driller who has a splendid story to 
tell of his experience with a 2-ton GMC 
truck. Mr. Kernin specializes in drilling 
water wells for Oregon municipalities and 
he has mounted a rig on his G MC. 


“We drilled 44 wells in 1921, writes Mr. 
Kernin, “and covered a 30 mile radius 
with the truck, which carries the rig easily. 
We can move 30 miles, set up the rig and 
get a good chunk drilled in one day. 
Power — the truck has worlds of it and 


can move the rig for $2.00 where it used 
to cost $100 with horses.” 


The operation illustrated was at Sutherlin, 
Ore., where six wells were drilled for the 
city, supplying 250,000 gallons a day. 


Road _ contractors, 
tractors and others also have adopted 
MC as a standard. This is because 
G MC trucks give more continuous opera- 
tion at a lower cost and for a longer period 
than has heretofore been averaged by 
motor trucks. 


G M C trucks list at the factory as follows: 
One Ton, $1295: Two Ton, $2375: Three 
and One-Half Ton, $3600; Five Ton, $3950: 
Tax to be added. 


pavers, garbage con- 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 


DEALERS AND SERVICE IN MOST COMMUNITIES 
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the light from the street illumination, as well forced with angle-iron at the « 
as from automobiles, and may be greatly i bottom and further reinf ‘ g 
tensified by the use of an overhead sp tlight lowing the \ I 
at street intersections It may be repainted ill connections being P 
at small cost by an inexperienced workman made of Ni 10 gage ste 1 
The cast-in letters cannot become effaced and hot riveted angle-s g g 
do not need to be again outlined. They are r ing 38 x 72 inches. Ea t é 
tiished by a simple mechanical process capacit f 1 y s ‘ 
ds whe s ght! 1 
Slow-Speed Trailers in 
Levee Work Specialist in Electrolysis 
The Mississippi River Levee Commission E. R. Shepard, who has been assox 
opera heavy construction work at Whit the Bureau of Standards 
hall Landing, Ark., is using 27 5-ton Holt years in connection with electrolysis re 
Caterpillar tractors and 3 10-ton Caterpillar and field surveys, has resigned and w 
tractors in connection with a number of his time hereafter to nsulting wv 
reversible all-steel trailers made by the similar character. Mr. Shepard is | k 
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A HEAVY-DUTY, HIGH-SPEED 6-TON TRAILER FOR GRADING 





Trailer Company, Troy, Ohio. The average through his publication on rail bonds and joint 
haul is 500 feet, and the height of the level and track insulation and through his 

is from 35 to 45 feet. The 5-ton tractors each in connection with the publication of 

haul one Miami trailer carrying 4 cubic yards work on the American Committe: | 
of material, and average 10 to 14 round trips rolysis. His address in the future will be 4 
per hour. On the same class of work 4 good Fessenden Street, Washington, D. C 

mules are required to handle 1 cubic yard of 

material. Accordingly, 1 5-ton tractor and I 


trailer displace 20 mules and 4 drivers each 
trip, and are able to make easily 3 round trips 


New District Engineer 


to 2 round trips for the mule outfit The Portland Cement Association, 111 West 
It is estimated that the actual cost of han Washington Street, Chicago, JIl., ha ul 
dling work of this character, not including in nounced the appointment of F. S. Altman as 
terest and depreciation, with 10-ton tractors District Engineer in charge of the M 
hauling and 5-ton tractors hauling material apolis office of the Association, to succet 
away with the slow-speed trailers, does not W. E. Hart, who has been transferred to tl 
exceed 10 cents per cubic yard. The trailers general office as manager of the Struct 
used have a track of 5 feet 9 inches, measured Bureau. The Munneapolis office, | 
from center to center of tires, and a wheel- the Metropolitan Bank Building, has charg: 
base of 7 feet 5 inches. The body is built of the Association’s work in Minnesota ard » 
entirely of steel with 3/16-inch plates rein North and South Dakota. ° 
e 
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The Town’s Money Saver 


N every community where Cletrac has become a 
part of the municipal machinery, it has won the 
endorsement of the town. Cletrac is a money saver! 


; The same people in the above illustration who 4 
y are watching Cletrac put the finishing touch to the 
f race track know that its ability to do an equally good 
and an equally economical job applies also to work 
in parks, grading roads, sprinkling streets, pushing 
snow plows, performing heavy hauling duties— 
in fact, doing almost any job around the town. 
One municipal engineer writes —‘‘I have no hesitation in voting 
Cletrac a great machine for municipal work, and hope to be able to 
induce my Council to see the economy in purchasing another.’’ 





Cletrac’s low operating cost combined with its great work Y 
capacity saves money for the taxpayers in any community. We 
shall be glad to send you facts and figures on the work Cletrac is 
doing today for cities or téwns like your own, 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 








Largest Producers 
of Crawler Tractors 


19205 EUCLID AVE. 


CLEVELAND, : 
OHIO 


HARD THIS 
WAY. 8UT— 





a... in the World 
THE CLETRAC WAY 
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JuLy, 1922 METHODS, MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES 


Gas Street Lighting An Emergency Truck for 
We are advised that the cities of Cambridge, Shutting Off Water-Works Valves 








Mass., Wilmington, Del., Wenonah, N. J., and An emergency shut-off truck fo sndilins 
Lowell, Mass., have recently renewed their gas quick closure of large water-works valves has 
street lighting contracts. _ The following recently been devel ped by Payne | Ltd 
municipalities have recently installed additional 93 Park Avenue, New York City met 
Welsbach gas street lamps: Kenmore, N. Y., gency shut-off truck consists of a 1922 model 
Essex County Park Commission (Newark, Reo speed-wagon chassis fitted with a Payne 
| Dean valve-operating take-off. The valve 


operating mechanism is a special transmission 
permanently attached to the chassis and 


i 
1 


ranged to carry square valve operating keys of 
different lengths. All three forward and 1 
verse speeds of the truck are available f 
ating the valve-closing mechanism 

On each valve in the zone of operatiot 
tached a Dean position indicator whicl 
the exact number of turns the valve is op 
This indicator is applied to the valy 
any alterations whatever and takes the { 
the valve nut. The operating end has a st 
2-inch nut to suit both truck and hand wt 
On the dashboard in front of the dr 
automatic cut-off indicator having 


nated dial and adjustable numbers rt 
bers on this dial are set to correspond vw 
numbers on the dial of the lve-posit 
cator, aiter which the clutch is let throus 
perhaps, the second speed of the car. The valv 
completely closes and the engine automaticall 
stops. It is impossible to jam the valve, and 
for further protection the cut-off may be set t 
stop a few turns from fuil closed position 
The automatic cut-off operates als vl 
opening the valve. By aid of special univ 
joints, the vertical key shaft may be as mu 
10 inches off center. An adjustable shear coup 
’ ling in an accessible position is provided f 
protecting the valve stem. A special low-head 
centrifugal pump is provided under the rear end 
of the body, driven by the transmiss i 
vided with a clutching and de-clutching d 
Among the city water departments using tl 
truck shut-off are: Department of Water Sup 
ply, New York City; Bureau of Water, New 
tedford, Mass; Bureau of Water, Bostor 
Mass.; Metropolitan District, B« 
Bureau of Water, Philadelphia, Pa 
The Hiram Phillips Engineering 
d Company 
The Hiram Phillips Engineering ‘ 
Fullerton Building, St. Louis, and ertig 
Building, Paragould, Ark., has been org | 
as successor to W. R. Heagler & Sor of 
Paragould, Ark., and Hiram Phillip l 


1 na fat 
P. Phillips, of St. Louis. Mr. Heagler will 





have charge of th rragould office I iul 
P. Phillips will look after the St. Lou 
— — -_ The organizations which make up tl new 
GAS STREET LIGHT IN WASHINGTON, D. C. engineering company have handled « lerable 
municipal water-supply work, drainage, levee 
N. J.), East Orange, N. J., Carrick, Pa. San and irrigation work, sanitary and storm sewers, 
Francisco, Calif., Revere Beach Reservation, paving, steam and electric railroad rk and 
Mass., St. Louis, Mo., Mount Vernon, N. Y., highway construction jobs in the last few year? 
Rye Park, N. Y., Woodhaven, Conn., Wood- particularly in Missouri, Arkansas, Colorgde 
mont, Conn., Camden, N, J., and Baltimore, Md. and _ Illinois. obeys 
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Write for full data, prices 
and the names of our nearest 
dealers. Let us give you the 
details of how economically 
Best Tractors build and 


maintain streets and roads. 








DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 


OKLAHOMA COUNTY, 








OKLA 
Court House PHone 
Oxia. City MAPLE 1490 
Maroh ©9 i922. 
The attached is a photograph of the T "60" Tractor, 
No. & A 


purchased from the Cardwell-Lyman Seles Company of Oklahoma 
City, by Oklahoma County, on February 2, 1921. 

Our records show that this tractor has beer 
imately 2700 miles. It hes graded 30 miles 
greded before, and 194 miles road that had been 
miles of road graded. 


run @pprox- 
&d never been 
total 226 


of road that he 


greded; 








4leso it has pulled stumps, dragged roads with planer, 
and moved epproximately 5,000 cu. yds. of dirt an average distance of 
300 feet. 
The tractor is in perfect condition and 3 very little 
weer. 
Totel repairs used on tractor to date $ 88.25 
Totel ¢ lene and oil (insluding ges 
for operator's oar)------------------ 1478.68 
Seleries for tractor and grader operators 3318 
TOTAL----------- 9e 
Total number of days worked- ---308 
Total expense per day----- 5. 66 
Totel days grading, 262 6 - 86------------------- $4472.52 
226 miles road graded in 262 days 
totel cost per mile,------------- $i9.79 
Thie tractor has been down for repairs spproximsately 
ten hours in the total fourteen months. 


to ‘ 
SUBSCRIBED AND SWORN TO Before me, a Notary Public in and for Oklahom 
County, this 29 day of March, 1922. yp Co 
/ ; — 
holds ltotrw ther 


Comm expires 6/2/23 
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Factory and General Office 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


BEST TRACTOR CO. 


Distributing Warehouses 
SPOKANE, WASH., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEST TRACTORS 
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Jury, 1922 


Wasser Becomes President 
of A. R. B.A. 


Thomas J. Wasser, State Highway Engineer 
of New Jersey, was elected President of the 
American Road Builders’ Association at th 
adjourned meeting on June 15, 1922 




















AN EXTENSION LADDER WITH SHORT 
WHEEL-BASE 


An English Motor Turntable 
Fire Ladder 


An extension ladder with a short wheel-bas« 
somewhat different from the long wheel-base 
type used in the United States, is manufactured 
by Merryweather & Sons, Greenwich Road, 
F. E. 10, London, England, and is in quite 
general use in that country. The mechanism 
for raising the ladders to an upright position 
and extending them telescopically is operated 
by the same motor which drives the machine 
itself. After the ladder-operating mechanism 
is put into gear, one man, by the manipulation 
of a pair of levers, has complete control of th 


METHODS, MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES tol 


raising and extension of the ladders, both of 
which operations can be carried on simultane- 
ously. The chassis of the turntable ladder is 
propelled by a 4-cylinder motor, producing 65 
brake horse-power. 

On the upper side of the chassis framing 
directly over the rear axle is fixed a steel f rged 
ring upon which revolves an angle steel ring, 
carrying the whole of the ladder unit. On the 
upper ring is constructed a section steel frame- 
work carrying the fulcrum upon which the lad- 
ders are swung and the whole of the details of 
the operating mechanism for working the lad 
ders. The ladder-operating mechanism consists 
of a vertical spindle in the center of the turn- 
table rings, driven direct from the crank-shaft 
of the motor through the changed speed gear- 
box and by a bevel-toothed gearing mounted on 
the base of the turntable [his mechanism is 
thrown in and out of action with the transmis- 
sion gear of the motor by a hand lever operated 
from the driver’s seat. 

The gear for raising the ladders consists of 
a pair of screwed shafts driven through bevel 
wheels by one of the horizontal shafts Che 
gear for extending the ladders consists of a re 
volving drum, driven by a toothed wheel speed 
reduction gearing from one of the horizontal 
shafts, on which drum is wound a flexible steel 
rope running over a pulley on the fulcrum 
spindle, and attached to the foot of the first 
sliding ladder. An automatic ratchet and pawl 
gear is provided. The ladders are revolved 
around the turntable by a worm-and-wheel 
gearing operating through a vertical spindle, a 
toothed pinion engaging with a toothed ring 
fixed to the lower turntable ring. The ladders 
can be slewed around on the turntable in a com- 
plete circle. 

Indicator plates showing the extension of the 
ladders and the safe angle at which they can 
be worked are placed in full view of the man 
operating the levers, and safety devices are pro- 
vided to prevent any over-extension. The lad- 
ders are constructed in four sections, the low- 
est section being pivoted on the frame and ad- 
justed laterally to it by a screw gearing for 
keeping the ladders always plumb sideways if 
the motor chassis is standing on uneven ground 
The sliding ladders are raised simultaneously by 
the wire rope, and each ladder is fitted with an 
automatic safety clutch which would come into 
action should a rope break. The ladder sides 
are made of selected Oregon pine with oak 
rungs dovetailed into metal sockets recessed 
into the ladder sides, each rung forming a 
retcher without any | 


St 


holes being made through 
the sides of the ladders. The ladders are con- 


structed to reach from 60 to 90 feet if necessary. 








TOWNSHIP TO LIGHT ALL ITS HIGHWAYS 


The township of Amherst, N. Y., which lies adjacent to Buffalo, has decided to illuminate the high- 
ways within its borders, this being the first instance, so far as is known, in which a township has 
decided to light all its roads. The work of lighting the one hundred miles of roads will be spread 
through a period of three years, and the complete installation will consist of between 1,000 and 
1,500 units, including those to be placed along the portion of the Buffalo-Niagara Falls Boulevard. 
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Packard - Northern Passes Twelve Hour 





Underwriters Pumping Test ---750 Gallons 
100% 


May 23rd, a Standard Packard Twin Six chassis equipped with 
Northern Rotary Pump passed the 750 gallon standard Underwriters 
Pumping test with a perfect score. Test was conducted by Engineer 
Woodcock of Chicago office of National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This test was the equivalent of running this car 65 miles per hour con- 
tinuously for over 14 hours. (Pumper was on the job at 6:00—Mr. 
Woodcock arrived from Chicago and took his first reading at 8:39.) 








It’s Another Victory for 
The Northern Rotary Pump 





These cities are using Twin Six 


” Packard Pumpers— 
8 | (2: Madera, Pennsylvania. 
- - St 


Corsicana, Texas. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
South Saint Paul, Minn. 


These cities have ordered — 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. 
Reierstown, Maryland. 


— — Wierton, West Virginia. 
“MORE GALLONS PER HORSE POWER” \Vilmington, N. C. 


Send for literature. Meriden, Connecticut. 


NORTHERN fire Apraratos[o. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. U.S.A. 
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